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LEVY-BRUHL’S THEORY 


OF 
PRIMITIVE MENTALITY 


BY 


E, E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


This essay is a continuation of my paper on «The Intellectualist (En- 
glish) Interpretation of Magic » in the last number of our Bulletin’). In 
that paper I gave an account, and made a critical analysis, of the theories 
of Tylor and Frazer about primitive thought, especially thought relating 


to magical practices. These theories were severely criticised from two 


camps. Marett and a number of subsequent writters attacked them for 
paying attention exclusively to the cognitive processes of primitive thought 
and neglecting the affective states which give rise to them. Durkheim 


and his School attacked them for trying to explain primitive thought in 


terms of individual psychology and totally neglecting its social character. 
On its critical side Lévy-Bruhl’s theory of primitive mentality is similar 
to that of the Année Sociologique groop of writers but on its constructive 
side it has a character of its own and has had wide enough influence to 
merit separate treatment ®). 


“) «The Intellectualist (English) Interpretation of Magic», Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Arts, vol. 1, Part 2, 1933. ; 

(3) Lévy-Bruht’s theory of primitive mentality is complete in his first volume on tha 
subject, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures, 1" ed.,1910. An autho- 


" rised translation of this book iato English by Lilian A. Clare was published under the 


tile of How Natives Think (London, 1926). All references in this paper are to the 
g" ed. (Paris, 1928) under the letters F. M. The page number of the English trans- 
lation is given in brackets, e. g. F. M., 86-87 (E.T., 84-85). His later publications 
repeat the argument of Les Fonctions Mentales and adduce voluminous evidences in 
support of them. The first is La Mentalité Primitive, 1" ed., 1929. An authorised 
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In France and Germany Lévy-Bruhl’s views have been extensively exa- 
mined and criticised and it is difficult to understand why they have met 
with so great neglect and derision among English anthropologists. Their 
reception is perhaps partly due to the key expressions used by Lévy-Bruhl 
in his writings, such as « prélogique», « représentations collectives », 
«mystique », « participations», and so forth. Doubtless it is also due in 
part to the uncritical manner in which Lévy-Bruhl handled his material 
which was often of a poor quality in any case. But responsibility must be 
shared by his critics who made little effort to grasp the ideas which lay 
behind the cumbrous terminology in which they were frequently expressed 
and who were far too easily contented to pick holes in the detail of his 
arguments without mastering his main thesis. Too often they merely 
repeated his views under the impression that they were refuting them. 
In this essay Lévy-Bruhl’s main thesis is examined and is tested in its 
application to the facts of magic. Its application to other departments of 
social life, e. g- language and systems of numeration, is not considered. 

Like Durkheim Lévy-Bruhl defines social facts by their generality, by 
their transmission from generation to generation, and by their compulsive 
character. The English School make the mistake of trying to explain 
social facts by processes of individual thought, and, worse still, by anal- 
ogy with their own patterns of thought which are the product of different 
environmental conditions from those which have moulded the minds 
which they seek to understand. 


« Les ‘explications’ de I’école anthropologique anglaise, n’étant jamais 
que vraisemblables, testent toujours affectées d’un coefficient de doute, 
variable selon les cas. Elles prennent pour accordé que les voies qui nous 





translation of this book has also appeared in English under the title of Primitive 
Mentality (London, 1923), Lilian A. Clare again being the translator. All references 
are to the 2™ ed. (Paris, 1922) and under the letters MP. No reference is made 


Lévy-Bruhl’s two later works are L’ Ame Primitive (Paris, 1 927) and Le Surnaturel et 
la Nature dans la Mentalité Primitive (Paris, 1 931). They have been very little used 
in this essay where they are referred to as A, P. and Le Surnaturel. A concise sum- 
mary of Lévy-Bruhl’s views on primitive thought is contained in his Herbert Spencer 
Lecture delivered in Oxford and published under the title of La Mentalité Primitive 
(Oxford, 1931). This ig referred to as H.S. L. 





ee 
paraissent, & nous, conduire naturellement & ie -croyances . a 
certaines pratiques, sont précisément celles par ot ont passé “ os 2 
des sociétés ol se manifestent ces croyances et sg pee ee wie e : 
hasardeux que ce postulat, qui ne se vérifierait peut-étre pas cing fois 
yy (1), 
“Ae sis content of the individual is derived from, ee 
by, the collective representations of his society. An explanation of the 
social content of thought in terms of individual psychology is disastrous. 
How can we understand belief in spirits merely by saying, as Tylor jee 
that they arise from an intellectual need to account for apiggeit = 
Why should there be a need to explain the phenomena of cae Ww 7 
this need makes itself so little felt about other phenomena ? Rat re 
should we try to explain such notions as belief in spirits by face 
fact that they are collective notions and are imposed on the individua 
from without and, therefore, are a product in his mind of faith and not 
3 Lévy-Bruhl then develops his own point of view. ' Collective ewe 
ations explain individual thought and these collective representations are 
functions of institutions, so that we may suppose as social structures vary 
the collective representations will show concomitant variations. 


‘ «Les séries de faits sociaux sont solidaires les unes des autres, et elles 
se conditionnent réciproquement. Un type de société défini, qui a ses 
institutions et ces meurs propres, aura donc aussi, nécessairement, sa 
mentalité propre. A des types sociaux différents cereap on font men- 
talités différentes, d’autant plus que les institutions et les mepur's mémes ne 
sont au fond qu’un certain aspect des oe tla collectives, que ces 
représentations, pour ainsi dire, considérées objectivement. On se trouve 
ainsi conduit & concevoir que I’étude comparative des différents types de 
sociétés humaines ne se sépare pas de l'étude comparative des agg 
tions collectives et des liaisons de ces représentations qui dominent dans 


ces sociétés » (?), 


Nevertheless it may be said at the outset that Lévy-Bruhi imhis er 
does not attempt to correlate the beliefs which he describes with the socia 


O FM., p. 13 (B.T., 23). — © FM, p. 19 (£.T., pp. 27-28). 
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- structures of the peoples among whom they have been recorded. He 
makes no effort to prove the determinist assumption set forth in the above 
quotation nor to explain why we find similar beliefs in two societies with 
quite different structures. He contents himself with the broad generali- 
zation that all primitive peoples present uniform patterns of thought when 
contrasted with ourselves. = 

We are logically orientated, or, as one might say, scientifically orient- 
ated, in our thought. Normally we seek the causes of phenomena in 
natural processes and even when we face ‘a phenomenon which we cannot 
account for scientifically we assume that it appears mysterious to us only 
because our knowledge is as yet insufficient to explain it. While to prim- 
itive minds there is only one world in which causation js normally attrib- 
uted to mystical influences, even those among us who accept theological 
teachings distinguish a world subject to sensory impressions from a spirit- 
ual world which is invisible and intangible. We either believe entirely 
in natural laws or if we admit mystical influences we do not think that 
they interfere in the workings of an ordered universe. 


« Ainsi, la nature au milieu de laquelle nous vivons est, pour ainsi 
dire, intellectualisée d’avance. Elle est ordre et raison, comme lesprit qui 
la pense et qui s'y meut. Notre activité quotidienne,. jusque dans ses plus 
humbles détails, implique une tranquille et parfaite confiance dans l'in- 
variabilité des lois naturelles » 0), ' 


Primitive peoples on the other hand are mystically orientated in their 
thought, that is to say their thought is orientated towards the supernatu- 
ral. They normally seek the causes of phenomena in supernatural pro- 
cesses and they refer any new or unusual occurrence to one or other of 
their supernatural categories. 


«Bien différente (from ours) est l’attitude de Tesprit du primitif. La - 
nature au milieu de laquelle il vit se présente 4 lui sous un tout autre | 
aspect. Tous les objets et tous les étres y sont impliqués dans un réseau 
de participations et d’exclusions mystiques : c’est elles qui en font Ja con- 
texture et ordre. C’est donc elles qui s'imposeront d’abord A son atten- 





© M.P., p. 47. 


~ has occurred for it is excluded by social doctrines. 
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tion et qui, seules, le retiendront. Sil est mtéressé par un phénoméne, 
1 ? 


of 
t, comme par une sorte de réflexe mental, a une 
? 


: es 
réagir, il songera aussito rr 


A ; - 
puissance occulte et invisible dont ce phénoméne est la manifestatio 


Lévy-Bruhl asks why primitive peoples do not inquire into causal oa 
nections which are not self-evident. In his opinion it 1s useless to reply 


that it is because they do not take the trouble to inquire into them for we 


are left with the further question, why they do not take this trouble. oa 
correct answer 1s that savages are prevented from paras ee into 
the workings of nature by their collective alaaaewe These maa 
i d behaviour, inhibit any cognitive, 
lised patterns of thought, feeling, an havio 

Fire or motor, activities which conflict with them. For example, 
Aion a ae is killed by a buffalo, he often enough refers the occurrence 
to supernatural causes, normally to the action of witchcraft. In 4 s0- 
ciety death is due to witchcraft and witchcraft is proved by es Sa 
is obvi i , ientific explanation of how 

is obviously no opening for a purely scie p RUE 
that the savage is incapable of rational observation. . He is well oe 
that the dead man was killed by a buffalo but he believes that the le 
falo would not have killed him unless supernatural forces had also oper- 
ted. ns 
Z ‘Lény-Brubl' point of view is perhaps best set forth by giving a couple 
of examples fram his works of the type of thought which he pee 
as primitive and prelogical. Thus he quotes Miss Kingsley about t , e- 
ra of West African Negroes that they will sustain an injury if they lose 


their shadows. Miss Kingsley writes : — 


elt strikes one as strange to see men who have been pee ae 

- through forest or grass land, on a blazing hot morning ae et 

arrival at a piece of clear ground or a village square, mos ig =) e 

round it, not across, and-you will soon notice that they only = = 

noontime, and learn that they fear losing their shadow. I asl e 4 

Bakwire I once came across who were particularly careful in this et. : 
why they were not anxious about losing their shadows when. nig 


O M.P., pp- 17-18. 














’ = ihe a 


down and they di i 
Y disappeared in the surroundi 

Pi nding darkness, and 

«@ pe oaee because at night all shadows lay down ‘eis had - 
8 

z es ae got stronger. Had I not seen how ae he 

§ a Shadow, be it of man or tree 0 mee 
was in the early morning time ? » (0), ee eg ae 


It is evid y i ¥ 
ees = fr ts oe Kingsley’s account that the West African idea 
S$ quite different from ours and | i 
nd that, indeed, j 

ours sinc é i Lat 
ay ae : = cannot both hold our idea of a shadow as : ne at Bip 
a ; : € same time believe that a man so participates cui af 
. 3 ; i 
Pea ad cannot see it he has lost it and will become ill in He 
7 conse- 
e second example, from New Guinea, illustrates in the na 


manner the incompatibility of 
our . ; 
rape on Yy view of the universe with that held by 


tA a ‘ 
Pee: ae pe hunting or fishing is disappointed at his empt 
atte aie : . , i turns over in his mind how to discover = 
sas y e a ewitched his nets. He perhaps raises his eyes 
a visit. It at once ; ings ting friendly village on his way to pa 
eee oceurs to him that this man is the sorcerer i 

ching his opportunity, he suddenly attacks him and kills him a an 


Wc failure is known beforehand and the socially det 
cause excludes any endeavour to di aa 
o discover the nat 
pee of fish or game or inability to catch them sem 
rom many hundreds of exam ne 
a ples of the kind just cited 

two propositions which together form Lévy-Brubtijtlesie aa Rs 

: ere are 


Rae ee 
wo distinct types of thought"), mystical thought and logical thought; 


d th 
and that of these two types of thought the mystical type is characteristic 


“) Mary Kinestey . : 
BA). BY, West African Studies, p.176, quoted in F.M., p. 50 (E. T., 
® Gutse Wangela River, N. : 
: » New G 
p- 73 (E.T. p. 78), umea, J. A.T., xxvin, p. a19, quoted in F.M., 
(8) Op 
oe ce inlets ie a confused with types of mind classified by some 
‘ » and eanalyticn, cintuiti : 
eintravert» , «romantics and 5 Ace ie oy ditt and logical», cextraverts and 





‘societies. 


Bar ee 


of primitive societies and the logical type is characteristic of civilized 
These two propositions are stated by Lévy-Bruhl in his Her- 
bert Spencer Lecture as follows :-— 

«1° Ll existe une ‘mentalité primitive’, caractérisée par son orientation 
mystique, par un certain nombre d’habitudes mentales, et spécialement 
par la loi de participation, qui y coexiste avec les principes logiques. 
Elle est remarquablement constante dans les sociétés dites inférieures. 


«2° Elle se distingue nettement de la nétre, mais elle n’en est pas sé- 


parée par une sorte de fossé. Au contraire, dans les sociétés les plus 


‘civilisées’ on en apercoit sans peine des traces et plus que des traces. 
Dans nos campagnes, et jusque dans nos grandes villes, on n’aurait pas a 
chercher loin pour rencontrer des gens qui pensent, sentent, et méme 
agissent comme des primitifs. Peut-étre faut-il aller plus loin encore, et 
reconnaltre que dans tout esprit humain, quel qu’en soit le développe- 
ment intellectuel, subsiste un fond indéracinable de mentalité primi- 


tive... 9), 

As often happens when an author has to sift a great mass of material 
of uneven range and quality, Lévy-Bruhl has sometimes handled his ma- 
terial carelessly and he has been much criticised on this score, the works 
contra Lévy-Bruhl being by this time almost as numerous as his own. 
Insofar as these works ® are more than mere criticism of detail, they aim 
at proving that savages have a body of practical knowledge; that they 





) ALS. L., p. 26. 

) The most ambitions critical work on the so-called theory of prélogisme is On- 
vier Leroy’s La Raison. primitive, Essai de réfutation de la théorie de Prélogisme, 
Paris, 1927. Besides other writings mentioned in this paper I may mention the cri- 
tical but laudatory summary of Lévy-Bruht’s theories in D* Gorpenwersen’s, Early 
Civilization, 1921, and the not unfriendly criticism contained in G. van Lezvw’s, 
La'structure de la Menialité primitive, extrait de La Revue d'histoire et de philosophie 


religieuse, 1928. The best account of Lévy-Bruhl’s theories is by Davy in the 4" 
part, pp. 193-305, of his Soctologues @hier et @aujourd’ hui, Paris, 1931. See also : 
Dunxusm, Année sociologique, t. XII, p. 35, and Les formes élémentaires de la vie reli- 
Mauss, Bulletin de la Société francaise de Philosophie, 


gieuse, 1912, pp. 336-340; 
ssertiER, Philosophes et 


1923; Raour Aur, Les non-civilisés et nous, 1928; D. E 
Savants francais du xx° siecle, La Soctologie, Paris, 1930. 
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think logically and are capable of sustained interest and effort; that the 
mystical thought we find in primitive societies can be paralleled in our 
own; and that many of the ideas regarded by Lévy-Bruhl as mystical may 
not be so lacking in objective foundations as he imagines. In my opin- 
10n most of this criticism is very ineffective , disproving what no ‘one holds 
to be proved. It seldom touches Lévy-Bruhl’s main propositions. His 
theory of primitive mentality may distort savage thought but it would 
oa better to correct the distortion than to dismiss the theory comple- 
ely. 

I shall not repeat here all the charges which have been brought against 
Lévy-Bruhl but shall draw attention only to the more serious methodolo- 
gical deficiencies of his work. These obvious deficiencies are as follows : 
firstly, he makes savage thought far more mystical than it is; canis 
he makes civilised thought far more rational than it is; thirdly, he tie 
all savage cultures as though they were uniform and writes of civilised 
cultures without regard to their historical development. 


(1) Lévy-Bruhl relies on biased accounts of primitive mentality. - Most 
of his facts are taken from missionary and travel reports and he uses un- 
critically inferences of untrained observers. We have to bear in mind 
that these observers were dominated by the représentations collectives of 
their own culture which often prevented them from seeing the admirable 
logic of savage critics, thereby attributing to savages impermeability to 
experience which in some matters might with greater justice be ascribed 
to themselves. Whom is one to accuse of ‘prelogical mentality’, the 
South African missionaries or the Negroes of whom they record that : the 
only believe what they see» and that cin the midst of the laughter a 
applause of ‘the populace, the heathen enquirer is heard saying ‘Can the 
God of the white men be seen with our OYE Las oe sad and if Morimo 
(God) is absolutely invisible how can a reasonable being worship a hid 
den thing?’ » (, i" ? 4 

Who in this instance displays «a decided distaste for reasoning ? », 
These Negroes believed in their own invisible beings but considered ridi- 


i ee eee 
_ Missions evangéliques, XXII, 1848, p. 82 (Schrump). Quoted in M. P. » Pp. 
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_culous the invisible beings of the missionaries. The missionaries, on their 


side, believed in the invisible beings of their own culture but rejected 
with scorn the invisible beings of the Negroes who, they concluded, were 
impermeable to experience. Both missionaries and Negroes alike were 
dominated by the collective representations of their cultures. Both were 
alike critical when their thought was not determined by social doctrines. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind, when assessing the value of reports 
on savage custom end belief, that Europeans are inclined to record the 
peculiar in savage cultures rather than the commonplace. _ Missionaries, 
moreover, naturally show a keener interest in ideas expressed by savages 
about the supernatural than in their more mundane thoughts and activi- 
ties, and consequently they have stressed religious and magical belief to 
the disadvantage of other aspects of social life. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s thesis is weakened not only by uncritical use of authori- 
ties, but also by the comparative method which he used in company with — 
most writers of the period. In my criticism of Frazer I have already 
shown wherein lies the weakness of this method. Social facts are des- 
cribed adequately only in terms of their interrelations with other social 
facts and in compilations like the works of Frazer and Lévy-Bruhl they 
are torn from their network of inter-connections and presented in isola- 
tion and therefore shorn of much of their meaning. Nevertheless we 
ought not to exaggerate the distortion due to the Comparative Method 
and we must remember that when an author describes social life from 
a single angle it is not encumbent on him to describe all the social cha- 
racters of each fact. He expects a margin of error but hopes that it will 
be minimised by the vast number of phenomena taken into consideration. 

The tendency of Lévy-Bruhl’s authorities to record mystical practices 
rather than familiar and empirical occupations, and the method he em- 
ployed which allowed him to select from hundreds of societies customs 
associated with mystical beliefs without describing from the same societies 
the many activities which depend upon observation and experiment, have 
unduly distorted savage mentality. Out of a vast number of social facts 
observers have tended to select facts of the mystical type rather than of 
other types and in Lévy-Bruhl’s writings a secondary selection has taken 
place through which only facts of a mystical type have been recorded, 
the final result of this double selection being a picture of savages almost 
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continually and exclusively conscious of mystical forces. He presents us 
with a caricature of primitive mentality. 

Most specialists who are also fieldworkers are agreed that primitive 
peoples are predominantly interested in practical economic pursuits; 
gardening, hunting, fishing, care of their cattle, and the manufacture of 
weapons, utensils, aud ornaments, and in their social contacts; the Tife 
of household and family and kin, relations with friends and neighbours, 
with superiors and inferiors, dances and feasts, legal disputes, feuds and 
warfare. Behaviour of a mystical type in the main is restricted to certain 
situations in social life. Moreover it is generally linked up with practical 
activities in such a way that to describe it by itself, as Lévy-Bruhl has 
done, deprives it of the meaning it derives from its social situation and 
its cultural accretions. 


(2) Lévy-Bruhl compares the savage with ‘us’ and contrasts ‘our’ 
mentality with savage mentality. «The discursive operations of thought, 
of reasoning and reflection» are to ‘us’ «the natural and almost conti- 


nuous occupation of the human mind». ‘We’ live in an intellectualised. 


world and have banished the supernatural to a vague indefinite horizon 
where it never obscures the landscape of natural order and uniformity. 
But who are ‘we’? Are we students of science or unlettered men, urb- 
anised bourgeoisie or remotely situated peasants? Can we group toge- 
ther Russian peasants, English miners, German shopkeepers, French 
politicians, and Italian priests, and contrast their logical thought with the 
mystical thought of Zulu warriors, Melanesian fishermen , Bedouin nomads, 
and Chinese peasants? Is the thought of European peasants so scienti- 
fically orientated and the thought of Negro peasants so mystically orient- 
ated that we can speak of two mentalities, civilised mentality and prim- 
itive mentality ? 

It is a deficiency in Lévy-Bruhl’s writings that whilst insisting on the 
difference between primitive mentality and civilised mentality and devoting 
several volumes to a minute description of the former, he entirely neglects 
to describe the latter with equal care. Lévy-Bruhl tells use about the 
mentality of our culture :— 


«D’autre part, en ce qui concerne la mentalité propre a notre société, 


qui doit me servir simplement de terme de comparaison, je la considé- 





— 1i — 


reral comme assez bien définie par les travaux des philosophes, logiciens 
et psychologues, anciens et modernes, sans préjuger de ce qu'une analyse 
sociologique ultérieure pourra modifier dans les résultats obtenus par eux 


jusqua présent » (1), 


But, whilst he tells us what missionaries, traders, political officers, 
and explorers, say about savage thought, he does not inform us what 
philosophers, logicians, and psychologists, ancient and modern, say about 
civilised thought. This proceedure is inadmissible. Clearly it is neces- 
sary to describe the collective representations of Englishmen and French- 
men with the same impartiality and minuteness with which anthropolo- 
gists describe the collective representations of Polynesians, Melanesians, 
and the aborigines of Central and Northern Australia, if we are to make 
a comparison between the two. Moreover, in describing the thought of 
Europeans it is desirable to distinguish between social and. occupational 
strata. 

If Lévy-Bruhl had stated that when he spoke of civilised mentality he 
referred to the type of thought found among the better educated classes 
of Europe in the twentieth century he would have exposed himself less 
to the criticism that it is possible to produce a parallel belief among Euro- 
pean peasants to almost every belief instanced by him as typical of primi- 
tive mentality. This criticism would then have been irrelevant because 
such beliefs are regarded as superstitions by the educated classes. Lévy- 
Bruhl admits that there are many evidences of primitive mentality in 
civilised countries, even among educated people, so that my criticism of 
Frazer for comparing the European scientist with the savage magician 
instead of comparing ritual with scientific behaviour in the same culture, 
either savage or civilised, is also pertinent to Lévy-Bruhl’s writings. To 
this point I return fater. 


(3) Like many other writers Lévy-Bruhl treats all peoples whom we 
regard as savages or barbarians as though they were culturally uniform. 
If patterns of thought are functions of institutions, as he himself asserts, 
we might reasonably demand that a classification of institutional types 


sig F.M., p. 21 (E.T., 29-30). 
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should preceed a study of ideational types. There are grave objections 
to illustrating primitive mentality by taking examples from Polynesians, 
Africans, Chinese, and North American Indians and treating these exam- 
ples as of equivalent significance, for even in contrast with European 
culture the cultures of these peoples present little uniformity. In the 
same way he writes of European culture in vague terms as though it also 
were uniform. I have already mentioned his failure to distinguish bet- 
ween social and occupational strata. Also Europeans peoples have not 
an identical culture. But from this point of view the most damaging 
criticism of Lévy-Bruhl is that.he makes no effort to distinguish between 
prevalent modes of thought in Europe at different historical periods. 


Mystical and scientific thought can best be compared, as suggested above, — 


as normative ideational types in the same society, or their historical deve- 
lopment in relation to one another can be traced over a long period of 
history in a single culture. Lévy-Bruhl argues that mystical thought is 
distinctive of primitive cultures and scientific thought is distinctive of 
civilised cultures. If this is correct then it ought to be possible to show 
how we who at the present time are civilised changed our collective 
representations on our emergence from barbarism. Do the English of 
the 12 century exemplify civilised mentality or primitive mentality ? 
This question is not only relevant but it is imperative that we should 
know Lévy-Bruhl’s answer to it if we are to consent to his views. But 
he neglects the issue. 


If we are to regard English thought i in the early Middle Ages as prélo- - 


gique, and it is difficult to see how we can avoid doing so when such 


peoples as the Chinese furnish Lévy-Bruhl with many of his examples of 


primitive mentality, then it is desireable to trace the history of the deve- 
lopment of scientific thought in England and to investigate the sociological 
conditions that have allowed its emergence and growth. Moreover, if an 
author compares civilised with primitive mentality and illustrates these 
from the cultures of different peoples, one expects a clear definition of 
‘civilisation’ and ‘primitiveness’ so that one may test his theory histo- 
rically. 
The criticisms of Lévy-Bruhl’s theories which I have alr ready mentioneds, 

and I have by no means exhausted the objections to his views, are so 
obvious, and so forcible that only books of exceptional brilliance and ori- 
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ginality could have survived them. Yet each year fresh polemics appear 
to contest his writings and pay tribute to their vitality. 1 suggest’ that 
the reason for his writings, in spite of their methodological deficiencies, 


- still exercising a powerful influence on anthropological thought is due to 


the facts that he perceived a scientific problem of cardinal importance 
and that he approached this problem along sociological lines instead of 
contenting himself with the usual psychological platitudes. 

We must not, therefore, dismiss his writings with contempt, as many - 
authropologists do, but must try to discover what in them will stand the 
test of criticism and may at the same time be considered an original con- 
tribution to science. We can best undertake this task by asking ourselves 
the following questions : (a) Are primitive modes of thought so different 
from modes of thought current among educated Europeans that the need 
arisés to define wherein the difference lies and to explain it?’ (b) What 
does Lévy-Bruhi mean: when he says that primitive thought is ‘prelog- 
ical’? (c) What does he mean by ‘collective representations’? (d) What 
does he mean by ‘mystical’? (¢) What does he mean by ‘participations’? 


(a) In his writings Lévy-Bruhl cites the observations of dozens of 
educated Europeans on primitive custom and belief and shows that they 
frequently found savage ideas incompatible with their way of thinking. 

Many of these Europeans were observers who had long experience of 
savages and were of the highest integrity. Thus no one knew the Maori 
better than Elsdon Best who wrote of them : 


«The mentality of the Maori is of an intensely mystical nature...... 
Pesan < We hear of many singular theories about Maori beliefs and Maori 
thought, but the truth is that we do not: understand either, and, what 
is more, we never shall. We shall never know the inwardness of the 
native mind. For that would mean retracing our steps for many centu- 
ries, back into the dim past, far back to the time when we also possessed 
the mind of primitive man. And the gates have long closed on that 
hidden road » “), 


©) Exspon Best, Maori Medical Lore, Journal of the Polynesian Society, XIII, p. 219 
(1904). Quoted in F. M., p- 6g (E. T., p. 70). 
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Miss Kingsley is recognised to have been an incomparable observer of 
the life of the West African Negro of whom she wrote : 


«The African mind naturally approaches all things from a spiritual 


point of NID Wiitennn ee things happen because of the action of spirit upon 
spirit » 0), 


However, in order to meet the possible objection that these Europeans 

. were not trained anthropologists and were unused to strictly scientific 

methods of investigation, I will quote passages from the recent writings 

of three anthropologists who have had wide fieldwork experience as furt- 

her evidence that this incompatibility between savage and civilised modes 

of thought really exists and was not imagined by Lévy-Bruhl. Prof. and 
Mrs. Seligman write of the tribes of the Pagan Sudan : 


«On this subject (of magic) the black man and the white regard each 
other with amazement; each considers the behaviour of the other incom- 
prehensible, totally unrelated to everyday experience, and entirely dis- 
regarding the known laws of cause and effect » (), 


Mr. Fortune writes of the Dobuans : 


«Behind this ritual idiom there stands a most rigid and never-quest- 
ioned dogma, learnt by every child in infancy, and forced home by 
countless instances of everyday usage based upon it and meaningless 
without it or in its despite. This dogma, in general, is that effects are 
secured by incantation, and that without incantation such effects cannot 
come to pass....... In brief, there is no natural theory of yam 
growth, of the powers or canoe lashings of fish nets, of gift exchange in 
strange places overseas, of disease and death, of wind and rain, of love 
between man and woman. All these things cannot possibly exist in 
their own right. Ail are supernaturally created by the ritual of incant- 
ation with the help of the appropriate technological processes in agricult- 
ure, canoe making, fishing preparation, and with the help of more 
mundane wooing in overseas gift exchange and in love-making, but with- 





Miss Kinestey, West African Studies, p. 380. Quoted in F. M., p- 65 (£.T., 


p- 67). 
“ Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, by C. G. and B. Z. Surieman, 1932, p. 25. 
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out any such extra work in making wind and rain, disease and death or in 
their counteracting (apart only from the practice of bleeding the patient 
in some cases of illness). This latter type of unaided incantation ex- 
presses truly the attitude of the native towards incantation throughout. 
It is the really important factor in producing an effect». 


(b) These modes of thought which appear so true to the savage and 
so absurd to the European Lévy-Bruhl calls ‘prelogical’. By ‘prelogical’ 
he appears to mean something quite different to what many of his critics 
attribute to him. He asserts simply that primitive beliefs when tested by 
the rules of thought laid down by logicians are found to contravene these 
rules. This does not mean that savages are incapable of thinking coher- 
ently, a proposition which Lévy-Bruhi would be the last to defend, but 
it means that if we examine patterns of belief in savage cultures we shall 
find they often run counter to a scientific view of the universe and cont- 
ain, moreover, what a logician would call inherent contradictions. Many 
of Lévy-Bruhl’s critics seem to imagine that he implies cerebral inferiority 
when he speaks of savages as prelogical and think that if they can show 
that savages perform cognitive processes of a more elaborate type than 
mere perception of sensations they will have contraverted him. 


Of criticisms of this type he writes : 


«Mais beaucoup d’entre elles proviennent d’un malentendu, et s'adres- 
sent & une théorie dont personne, je pense, ne voudrait prendre la res- 
ponsabilité, et selon laquelle il y aurait deux espéces d’esprits humains : 
les uns, les nétres, pensant conformément aux principes de la logique, 
et les autres, les esprits des primitifs, d’ot ces principes seraient absents. 
Mais qui pourrait soutenir sérieusement une pareille thése ?- Comment 
mettre en doute un seul instant, que la structure fondamentale de l’esprit 
ne soit partout la méme. Ceux en qui elle serait autre ne seraient plus des 
hommes, de méme que nous n’appellerions pas non plus de ce nom des 
étres qui ne présenteraient pas la méme structure anatomique et les mé- 
mes fonctions physiologiques que nous» (2), 


(© Sorcerers of Dobu, by R. F. Fortune, 1932, pp. 97-98. 
® HLS.L., pp. 10-11. 
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Far from suggesting that the savage is intellectually inferior to civilised 
man, Lévy-Bruhi admits that primitive peoples show great intelligence 
when their interest is stimulated and that their children show themselves 
as capable of learning as the children of civilised peoples. Indeed his 
problem is why peoples who show such great intelligence support beliefs 
which are so obviously absurd. In view of the opinions so often attri- 


buted to Lévy-Bruhi, I may quote a single passage selected from many 
like passages in his works : 


«Ce n’est pas incapacité ou impuissance , puisque ceux mémes qui nous 
font connattre cette disposition de la mentalité primitive ajoutent expressé- 
ment qu’il se trouve 1a ‘des esprits aussi capables des sciences que le sont 
ceux des Kuropéens’, puisque nous voyons les enfants australiens, méla- 
nésiens, etc., apprendre aussi aisément que les enfants francais ou anglais 
ce que le missionnaire leur enseigne. Ce n’est pas non plus la conséquence 
dune torpeur’ intellectuelle. profonde, dun engourdissement et comme 
d'un sommeil invincible, car ces mémes primitifs 4 qui la moindre pensée 
abstraite semble un effort insupportable, et qui ne paraissent pas se soucier 
de raisonner jamais, se montrent, au contraire, pénétrants; judicieux, 
adroits, habiles, subtils méme, quand un objet les intéresse, et surtout 
dés qu'il s’agit d’atteindre une quils désirent ardemment »("), 


In spite of such clear statements Lévy-Bruhl has often been accused of 
denying to savages the capacity of making observations and inferences. 
To take a single example from among his critics; my friend Mr. Driberg 
attributes to Lévy-Bruhl the thesis that the savage 1s «incapable of reas- 
oning logically, that he is, to use the technical term, prelogical » 2), 
Mr. Driberg is easily able to refute a thesis so obviously absurd yet, 
though he is unaware of it; he brings the full weight of his great African 
experience not against, but in support of, Lévy-Bruhl’s contentions. Mr. 
Driberg asks what it is which differentiates one culture from another and 
answers that it is «the categories or assumptions on which belief is based », 





OM Py px ts. . 
) The Savage as he Really is, by J. H. Darpere, London, 1929, p. 4. . 
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and he gives an example to explain what he means by categories or ass- 
umptions :. . 

« Why, for instance, should a man be afraid to tell a stranger his name? 
Why should he believe that it would prejudice his life to doso? Because 
names have an intimate connection with his personality, and knowledge 
of his name would give the stranger a magical power over him» (0), 


Mr. Driberg in the above quotations merely calls categories or asstnp- 
tions what Lévy-Bruhl calls représentations collectives and speaks of intimate 
connection where Lévy-Bruhl speaks of participation myatique. The sense 
is the same; only the words differ. Lévy-Bruhl might have written Mr. 


Driberg’s conclusion : 


«But between them (savage cultures) and our more developed cultures. 
there is no bridge, because without our more scientific knowledge they 
cannot share our civilisation or adjust their outlook to ours. They ap- 
proach the manifestations of our culture through categories which are not 
able to cope with them » (), 


I have chosen passages from Mr. Driberg’s book, because they sum up 
concisely the usual forms of criticism directed against Lévy-Bruhl. This 
form of criticism is by no means peculiar to Mr. Driberg ®) a4, 

I have quoted at length from the writings of Lévy-Bruht and his critics 
to show to what confusion the use of a word like ‘prélogique’ can eee 
It is a pity that Lévy-Bruhl did not use the expression ‘unscientific or 
even ‘uncritical’ for many of his readers are apparently ignorant that 
when a philosopher speaks of ‘logic’ he means a scientific discipline and 


© The Savage as he Really is, by J. H. Driserc, London, 1929, pp. at 

) Idem, p. 18. — ; vas 

©) Prof. Malinowski writes «Professor Lévy-Bruhl tells us, to put it in a nutshell, 
that primitive man has no sober moods at all, that he is hopelessly and completely 
immersed in a mystical frame of mind. Incapable of dispassionate and consistent 
observation , devoid of the power of abstraction, hampered by ‘a decided aversion tow- 
ards reasoning’, he is unable to draw any benefit from experience, to ede or 
comprehend even the most elementary laws of nature , ele. («Magic Science - Re- 
ligion» published in Science, Religion and Reality, 1925,-p. 28). Other authorities 
could be quoted to the same effect. : . 
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technique" whereas they translate the word into some such phrase as 
‘ability to think clearly’. Lévy-Bruhl is himself mainly responsible for the 
misunderstanding which has led his critics to judge him so harshly since. 
he nowhere makes a clear statement of what he means by ‘prélogique’. 
In his latest discussion of the subject he says that by ‘prélogique’ he does 
not mean : 


«que les esprits des primitifs soient étrangers aux principes logiques ; 
conception dont l’absurdité éclate au moment méme ou on la formule. 
Prélogique ne veut dire alogique, ni antilogique. Prélogique, appliqué & 
la mentalité primitive, signifie simplement qu'elle ne s‘astreint pas avant 
tout, comme la nétre, a éviter la contradiction. Elle n’a pas les mémes 
exigences logiques toujours présentes. Ce qui 4 nos yeux est impossible 
ou absurde, elle l'admettra parfois sans y voir de difficulté » ©), 


Those who discover philosophical subtelties in the above quotation may 
find it and other passages of the same sort easier to understand if they 
will remember that by ‘logical’ Lévy-Bruhl means ‘conforming to the 
system of logic which regulates modern science’ and that by ‘thought’ 
he means ‘the social content of thought which forms part of the cultural 
heritage which a man acquires from the community into which he is 
born’. Unless these two points are grasped Lévy-Bruhl’s theories will 
appear nonsensical. The first point forms the subject of the present 
section and the second point the subject of section (c). 

I conclude that when Lévy-Bruhl says primitive thought is prelogical 
he does not mean it is chaotic, being devoid of all order and system. It 
would then not be thought at all. One may say that thought is ‘logical’ 
in the sense in which this term is employed in everyday speech but not 


“ Or, perhaps, one ought to say that this is what he may mean for philosophers 
give to the word many different meanings (see Lazanpe, Vocabulaire technique et cri- 
ugue de la Philosophie, art. «Logique>). It is a great pity, therefore that Lévy-Bruhl 
introduces the term without stating precisely the meaning he attaches to it. In this 
paper I distinguish between scientific logic which is the technique of the sciences and 
which tests not only inferences and the interdependence between ideas but also the 
validity of premeses and logic which in no way concerns itself with the validity of 
premeses but only with the coherent structure of thought. 

OHS. dey ps 31, 
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‘logical’ in the sense in which a modern logician would use the term, or 
that thought may have a logic which is not the logic of science. Hence 
a pattern of thought may be deduced from false premises and for this 
reason must be regarded as unscientific thought. Lévy-Bruhl uses the 
word ‘logical’ in this sense of ‘scientific’ and for a clearer presentation of 
his views I prefer to substitute ‘unscientific’ for ‘ prelogical’. 

As Lévy-Bruhl has seen, primitive thought is eminently coherent, per- 
haps over-coherent. One mystical idea follows another in the same way 
as one scientific idea in our own society engenders another. Beliefs are 
co-ordinated with other beliefs and with behaviour into an organised 
system. Hence it happens that when an anthropologist has resided for 
many months among a savage people he can forsee how they will speak 
and act in any given situation. I have tested this fact again and again 
in Central Africa where I found that my questions to the peoples among 


whom I carried out ethnological research eventually became more and 


more formalities since I was able to supply the answers to my questions 
before I asked them, often in almost the identical phraseology in which 
the replies were afterwards given. For once we have understood wherein 
lie the interests of a primitive people we can easily guess the direction 
which their thinking will take, for it presents the same intellectual char- 
acters as our own thinking“. 


(c) Besides misunderstanding what Lévy-Bruhl meant by ‘prelogical’ 
his critics have also misrepresented the meaning he attaches to the word 
‘thought’. According to them Lévy-Bruhl contends that savages think 


() It is essential to understand that thought which is tolally unscientific and even 
which contradicts experience may yet be entirely coherent in that there is a reciprocal 
dependence between its ideas. “Thus I may instance the writings of mediaeval divines 
and political contraversialists as examples of mystical thought which far from being 
chaotic suffers from a too rigid application of syllogistic rules. Also the thought of 
many insane persons (monomaniacs, paranoiacs) presents a perfectly organised system 
of interdependent ideas. Perhaps the only thought that we can class as incoherent is 
that of certain types of insanity (mania and Dementia Praecox) and that of dreams 
but even in these cases it is probably more correct to say that the principle of coher- 
ence is unknown to us. Has not Freud shown how very logical and coherent our 
dreams can be? had 
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illogically whereas I understand him to say that savage thought is mainly 
unscientific and also mystical. In my opinion he refers to the content 
of thought while in their view he is speaking of the psycho-physical func- 
tions of thought". The one is mainly a social fact while the other is an 
individual physiological process. To say that a person thinks scientific- 
ally is like saying that his heart beats and his blood circulates scientifically. 
Lévy-Bruhi on the contrary is speaking of patterns or modes of thought 
which, after eliminating individual variations, are the same among all 
members of a primitive community and are what we call their beliefs. 
These modes or patterns of thought are transmitted from generation to 
generation either by organised teaching or more usually by participation 
in their ritual expression, as in initiation ceremonies, etc. Every indivi- 
dual is compelled to adopt these beliefs by pressure of social circum- 
stances. a as 
These ‘patterns of thought’ are the ‘représentations collectives’ of 
Lévy-Bruhl’s writmgs. A collective representation is an ideational patt- 
ern, which may be associated with emotional states, and- which is generally 
expressed not only by language but also by ritual action. When Lévy- 
Bruhi says that a representation is collective he means that it is a socially 
determined mode of thought and is therefore common to all members of 
a society or of a social segment. It will be readily understood that these 
‘collective representations’ or ‘patterns of thought’ or ‘like ideas’ are 
‘collective’ or ‘patterns’ or ‘like’ because they are functions of institut- 
ions, that is to say, they are constantly associated with uniform modes of 
behaviour. | 

If the mystical thought of a savage is socially determined so also is the 
scientific thought of a civilised person. Therefore, any evaluation bet- 
ween the savage’s capacity for ‘logical thinking’ and the civilised man’s’ 
capacity for ‘logical thinking’ is irrelevant to the question at issue which 
is whether patterns of thought are orientated mystically in primitive so- 
cieties and orientated scientifically in civilised societies. As a matter of 


©) Ag a malter of fact Lévy-Bruhl is hardly consistent in his usage of words like 
‘esprit? and ‘mentalité’ for he sometimes suggests the psychological processes of 
thinking and at other times the social content of thought. “It is largely his own fault 
that his opinions are misrepresented. 
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fact Lévy-Bruhl does not introduce notions of value so that there is no 
need for his critics to defend the savage so vigourously since no one 
attacks him. ; 

The fact that we attribute rain to meteorological causes alone while 
savages believe that Gods or ghosts or magic can influence the rainfall is 
no evidence that our brains function differently from their brains. It 
does not show that we ‘think more logically’ than savages, at least not if 
this expression suggests some kind of hereditary psychic superiority. It 
is no sign of superior intelligence on my part that I attribute rain to phy-. 
sical causes. I did not come to this conclusion myself by observation 
and inference and have, in fact, little knowledge of the meteorological 
processes that lead to rain. I merely accept what everybody else in my 
society accepts, namely that‘rain is due to natural causes. This partic- 
ular idea formed part of my culture long before I was born into it and 
little more was required of me than sufficient linguistic ability to learn it. 
Likewise a savage who believes that under suitable natural and ritual 
conditions the rainfall can be influenced ‘by use of appropriate magic is 
not on account of this belief to be considered of inferior intelligence. He 
did not build up this belief from his own observations and inferences but 
adopted it in the same way as he adopted the rest of his cultural heritage, 
namely, by beg born into it. He and I are both thinking in patterns 
of thought provided for us by the societies in which we live. 

It would be absurd to say that the savage is thinking mystically and 
that we are thinking scientifically about rainfall. In either case like men- 
tal processes are involved and, moreover, the content of thought is simil- 
arly derived. But we can say that the social content of our thought about 
rainfall is scientific, is in accord with objective facts, whereas the social 
content of savage thought is unscientific since it is not in accord with 
reality and may also be mystical where it assumes the existence of supra- 
sensible forces. What we are asked to accept is that a man who is born 
into a community of savages adquires as a consequence notions about 
reality which differ remarkably from the notions he would have acquired 
had he been born into a community of civilised people, and that. the differ- 


‘ence between these two sets of notions lies partly in the degree of scient- 


ifie accuracy they express and partly in the importance they attach to 
mystical causation. 4 : 





(d) We have seen that Lévy-Bruhl commonly speaks about savage 
thought as ‘mystique’. This is another term which has done much to 
alienate English anthropologists from his theories. Yet he means no 


more by this term than is meant by English writers when they speak of 
belief in the supernatural which they often divide into magic, religion, 
and mythology. It must be remembered, however, that in Lévy-Bruhl’s 
view there is no ‘natural’ to the savage and therefore no ‘supernatural’ ". 
Hence we may say that mystical beliefs are what we would call beliefs in 
supernatural beings and forces or the endowment of natural objects with 
supernatural powers and relations with mankind and each other, but that 
to the savage, who has no notion of the natural as distinct from the super- 
natural, these beings and forces and powers and relations are merely 
supra-sensible. In his own words : 


Rn Yemploierai ce terme, faute d’un meilleur, non pas par allusion au 
mysticisme religieux de nos sociétés, qui est quelque chose d’assez diffé- 
rent, mais dans lg sens étroitement défini ol ‘mystique’ se dit de la cray- 
ance & des forces, & des influences, A des actions imperceptibles aux sens, 
et cependant réelles » (2), 


In his discussion of the way in which mystical doctrines combine with 
the most elementary sensations in forming savage perceptions, Lévy- 
Bruhl embarks upon psychological speculations which are irrelevant to 
his main argument. According to Lévy-Bruhi as soon as savage’s sensa~ 
tions become conscious perceptions they are combined with the collective 
representations which they evoke. As far as the sensory processes of 
perception are concerned the savage sees an object as we see it but when 
gives conscious attention to it the collective representation of the object 


“ L*homme superstitieux, souvent aussi ’homme religieux de notre société, croit 
4 deux ordres de réalités, les unes visibles et tangibles, soumises aux lois nécessaires 
du mouvement, les autres invisibles, impalpables, ‘spirituelles’, formant comme une 
sphére mystique qui enveloppe les premiéres. Mais, pour la mentalité des sociétés 
inférieures, il n’y a pas ainsi deux mondes au contact l'un de l'autre, distincts et soli- 
daires, se pénétrant plus ou moins l'un l'autre. Il n’y en a qu’un. Toute réalité est 
mystique comme toute action, et par conséquent aussi toute perception». F. M., 
p: 67 (E.T., p. 68). 

© F.M., p. 30 (£. T., p. 38). 
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has already intruded to dominate the image of its purely objective pro- 
perties. For collective representations form integral parts of perception 
and the savage cannot perceive objects apart from their collective repre- 
sentations. The savage perceives the collective representation in the 
object. Hence a savage does not perceive a shadow and then apply to it 
the doctrine of his society according to which it is one of his souls. 
When he is conscious of his shadow he perceives his soul. Lévy-Bruht’s 
view can be best understood if we say that ‘belief’ only arises late in the 
development of human thought when perception and representation have 
already fallen apart. We can then say that a person ‘perceives’ his 
shadow and ‘believes’ it to be his soul. The question of belief does not 
arise among savages because the shadow is the belief and the savage 
cannot be conscious of his shadow without being conscious of the belief. 
In the same way a savage does not perceive a leopard and believe that 
it is his totem-brother. He does not perceive a leopard at all as we 
perceive it but he perceives his totem-brother. We see the physical 
qualities of the leopard and our perception of it in the higher cognitive 
processes is limited to these physical qualities but in savage consciousness 
these same physical qualities become merely a part of the mystical repre- 
sentation implied by the word ‘totem’ and are in fact subordinated to it. 

The following passages from Les fonctions mentales will show that I have 
not done Lévy-Bruhl an injustice in my analysis of his theory of mystical 


perception. 


«En d’autres termes, la réalité out se meuvent les primitifs est elle-méme 
mystique. Pas un étre, pas un objet, pas un phénoméne naturel n’est 
dans leurs représentations collegtives ce quil nous parait étre A nous. 
Presque tout ce que nous y voyons leur échappe, ou leur est indifférent. 
En revanche, ils y voient beaucoup de choses dont nous ne nous doutons 
pas» (1), 

«Quel que soit Pobjet qui se présente, a eux, il implique des proprié- 
tés mystiques qui en sont inséparables, et lesprit du primitif ne les en 
sépare pas, en effet, quand il le pergoit. Pour lui, il n’y a pas de fait 
proprement physique, au sens que nous donnons & ce mot» ®), 


©) FM, pp. 30-31 (E.T., p. 38). — © FM, pp. 37-38 (E.T., p. 48). 
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In committing himself to the statement that primitives do not disting- 


uish between the supra-sensible world and the sensible world and that . 


the former is just as real to them as the latter owing to their inability to 
perceive objects apart from their mystical values, Lévy-Bruhl has, in my 
opinion, not been careful enough to define his terms. It is difficult to 
state his point of view because one is not certain how one ought to inter- 
pret such expressions as ‘distinguish’, ‘real’, and ‘perception’. Never- 
theless I will attempt to explain his point of view as I understand it. 
Lévy-Bruhl is in danger of the accusation that he does precisely what he 
objects to others doing, namely, using psychological terms where they do 
not apply. We may leave to the psychologists to determine to what ex- 
tent perception is influenced by emotional states and by socially stand- 
ardised representations. Thought becomes data for the sociologist as 
soon as, and only when, it is expressed in speech and action. We can- 
not know what people think in any other way than by listening to what 
they say and observing what they do. _ Once thought is expressed in words 
it is socialised. Hence what applies to savage perception in this respect 
applies also to civilised perception. If the savage expresses in speech 
and action the mystical qualities of an object so also does civilised man 
express in speech and action stereotyped representations of objects which, 
though mystical properties may not be attributed to them, are none the 
less social or collective representations. The very fact that an object is 
named shows its social indication. 

As James, Rignano"), and others, have shown any sound or sight may 
reach the brain of a person without entering into his consciousness. We 
may say that he ‘hears’ or ‘sees’ it but does not ‘notice’ it. In a stream 
of sense impressions only a few become conscious impressions and these 
are selected on account of their greater affectivity. A man’s interests are 
the selective agents and these are to a great extent socially determined 
for it is generally the value attached to an object by all members of a so- 


_ cial group that directs the attention of an individual towards it. - 


It is, therefore, a mistake to say that savages perceive mystically or 
that their perception ‘is mystical. On the other hand we may say that 





© Wiuuam James, The principles of psychology,1go01. Evento Ricwano, The psy- 
chology of reasoning , English translation, 1923. 
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savages pay attention to phenomena on account of the mystical properties 
with which their society has endowed them, and that often their interest 
in phenomena is mainly, even exclusively, due to these mystic properties. 
It is a mistake to say that savages perceive a plant mystically or that their 
perception of it is mystical, but we may say that a savage’s perception of, 
in the sense of noticing, or pa¥ing attention to, or being interested in, a 
plant is due to its mystical properties. 

In emphasizing that attention is largely determined by collective repre- 
sentations and that it is they which control selective interests, Lévy-Bruhl 
hass stressed a sociological fact of the greatest importance. It is evident 
that the Bakwiri, mentioned by Miss Kingsley, pay attention to their 
shadows because in their society shadows have a mystical significance. 
Educated Europeans, on the.other hand, do not notice their shadows 
unless influenced to do so by desire to discover the points of the compass 


or by some aesthetic interest. It is not so much that perception of a 


shadow causes the belief to enter into consciousness but it is rather the 
belief which causes the savage to pay attention to his shadow. It is the 
belief which translates purely psychological sensations into conscious ima- 
ges. A shadow is seen by us in the sense that we receive a visual sensa- 
tion of it but we may not consciously perceive it since we are not inter- 
ested in shadows. In the same way when a savage sees a beast or a bird 
or a tree he pays attention to them because they are totems or spirits or 
possess magical potency. We may also pay attention to them but, if we 
do so, it is for a different reason. Our interests in phenomena are not 
the same as savage interests in them because our collective representations 
differ widely from theirs. fa 

A restatement of Lévy-Bruhl’s main contentions about the mystical 
thought of savages is contained in the two following propositions both of 
which appear to me to be acceptable : 


rr ) Attention to phencmane depends upon affective choice and this 
selective interest 1s controlled to a very large extent by the values given 
to phenomena by society and these values are expressed in patterns of 
thought and behaviour (collective representations). 


(2 ) Since patterns of thought and behaviour differ widely between sa- 
vages and educated Europeans their selective interests also. differ widely 
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and, therefore, the degree of attention they pay to phenomena and the 
reasons for their attention are also different. 


(e) When Lévy-Bruhl speaks of mystical participations he means that 
things are often connected in savage thought so that what affects one is 
believed also to affect the others, not objectively but by a mystical action. 
(The savage, however, does not distinguish between objective action 
and mystical action). Savages, indeed, are often more concerned about 
these mystical relations between things than about their objective relations. 
This mystical dependence of one thing on another, usually a reciprocal 
dependence between man and something in nature, is best explained by 
examples. Several good illustrations of mystical participation have al- 
ready been quoted in this paper. Thus the Bakwiri might be said to 
participate in their shadows so that what affects their shadows likewise 
affects them. Hence were a man to lose his shadow it would be a cala- 
mity. We have seen also that zavaleep often participate in their names 
so that if you can “discover a man’s name you will have not only it but its 
~ owner also in your power. Among many savage peoples it is necessary 


for the parents of an unborn child to observe a whole series of taboos’ 


because it is thought that what happens to the father and mother during 
this period will affect also their child. This participation between child 
and parents may continue after birth as among the Bororos of Brazil 
where if the child is ill the father drinks the medicine. In our analysis 
of Frazer's theory of magic we were examining a typical form of mystical 
participation under the title of Sympathetic Magic in which things are 
held to influence one another in a ritual situation in virtue of their simi- 
larity or contiguity. 

These participations form a network in which the savage lives. The 
sum total of his participations are his social personality. There is a mys- 
tical participation between a man and the land on which he dwells, bet- 
ween a tribe and its chief, between a man and his totem, between a man 
and his kin, and so on. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s exposition of mystical participation is abundantly defined 


© K. von pen Srewen, Unter den Naturvélkern Zentralbrasiliens, pp. 289-294. 
Quoted in F. M., p. 300 (E.T., p. 259). : 
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by the examples which he cites in his books and does not stand in need 
of explanatory comment. What I have said in the preceding section of 
this essay in criticism of his conception of ‘mystical’ applies equally to his 
conception of ‘participation’. 

This paper attempts to be explanatory rather than critical and any 
adequate criticism of L.évy-Bruhl’s conception of primitive thought would 
involve a detailed analysis based on my own and other ethnological rese- 
arches too lengthy for the present communication. In this essay | will 
do little more than enumerate headings under which criticism can be 
arranged. 

It is not in fact true that the whole of cvture and social life is perme- 
ated with mystical beliefs. In the greater part of his social contacts and 
in his exploitation of nature the savage acts and speaks in an empirical 
manner without attributing to persons and things supernatural powers. 
An impression is erroneously gained that everything in which savages are 
interested has always a mystical value for them by presenting a composite 
and hypothetical primitive culture, as Lévy-Bruhl has done, consisting of 
a selection of customs from many different cultures. Since it is possible 
to find among some tribe a belief which attributes mystical significance to 
almost every phenomenon one may, by selecting examples from a great 
number of tribes, show that in primitive mentality every eee: is 
regarded as a repository of mystical power. 

It may be said that in societies where we find such amorphous and 
ubiquitous notions as those of the witchcraft—sorcery type or those of the 
mana—wakanda type almost any object may on occasions be associated 
with mystical thought. It is, therefore, necessary to investigate the situa- 
tions in social life which evoke patterns of mystical thought towards ob- 
jects which at other times evoke no such ideas. 

It is probable that when a savage pays attention to objects which have 
for him an exclusively mystical value, a pattern of mystical thought is 
easily evoked since his sole interest in these objects is in their mystical 
powers. There are many plants in the bush which have no utilitarian 
value but which, insofar as they are used by man, are used for ritual 
purposes alone. Such also are the objects which are fashioned to be used 
as ritual implements and have no other functions, the bull-roarer, the 
decorated jaw-bone of a dead king, oracular rubbing-boards, and so forth, 
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that savage attention is directed towards them on occasions by interests 
quite other than interest in their sacredness. | suppose that all field- 
workers have been struck by the casual manner in which savages fre- 
quently speak of and even handle sacred objects. I have often noticed 
Azande lean their spears up against, or hang baskets on, the shrines they 
build for the spirits of their ancestors in the centre of their homesteads, 
and as far as it is possible to judge from their behaviour, they have no 
other interest in the shrine than as a convenient post or peg. At religious 
ceremonies their attitude is very different. Among the Ingassana of the 
Tabi hills God is the sun and on occasions they pray to it but, as far as I 
could judge, in ordinary situations they looked upon the sun very much 
asI did, as a convenient means of telling the time, as the cause of intense 
heat at midday, and so on. If one were not present at some religious 
ceremony on a special occasion, one would remain ignorant that the sun 
is God. Mystical thought is a function ‘of particular situations. 

I think that Lévy-Bruhi made a serious error in failing to understand 
this point. His error is understandable because he was not really com- 
paring what savages think with what Europeans think but the systemat- 

ized ideology of savage cultures with the content of individual minds in 
Europe. His authorities had-collected all the information they could get 
about the mystical beliefs held by a community of savages about some 
phenomenon and pieced them together into a coordinated ideological 
structure. These beliefs, like the myths which Europeans also record, 
may have been collected over a long period of time and from dozens of 
informants. The resulting pattern of belief may be a fiction since it may 
never be actually present in a man’s consciousness-at any time and may 
‘not even be known to him in its entirety. This fact would have emerged 
if records of everything a savage does and says throughout a single day 
were recorded for then we would be able to compare our own thoughts 
more adequately with the real thoughts of savages instead of with an 
abstraction pieced together from persistent enquiries conducted in an 


atmosphere quite unlike that of the savage’s ordinary milieu and in which 
it is the European who evokes the beliefs by his questions rather than 
the objects with which they are associated. It would also have emerged 

had Lévy-Bruhl attempted to contrast the formalised beliefs of Europe 








But even when objects are essentially ritual objects I have observed 
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with those of savages, had he, for instance, attempted to contrast the 
formal doctrine of Christianity with the formal doctrines of savage relig- 
ions. What he has done, in fact, is to take the formalised doctrines of 
savage religions as though they were identical with the actual mental ex- 
perience of individuals. It is easy to see that it would never do to regard 
as identical the thoughts of a Christian with Christian thought. More- 
over, primitive thought as pieced together in this manner by European 
observers is full of contradictions which do not arise in real life because 
the bits of belief are evoked in different situations. 

Moreover, these same observers upon whom Lévy-Bruhl relied often 
neglected to inform their readers whether objects associated with mystical 
thought do not also figure in other contexts in which they have no mys- 
tical values. So Lévy-Bruhl considered, and, as I believe, incorrectly 
considered, that the sensations produced by an object and the mystical 
doctrines associated with it were interdependent to such an extent that 
the object would not be perceived by savages if it were not evoked by 
mystical interests and that the elementary sensations produced in consc- 
iousness by its objective properties are inevitably and always blended with 
collective representations of a mystical kind. ; 

We have already noticed that this error is likewise to be found in Fra- 
zer’s writings on magic where he suggests that the mystical relationship 
between objects which are similar or have once been in contact with one 
another is invariable. He does not see that they are associated only in 
particular situations. My observations on this point may, therefore, be 
compared with those I made on the gold-jaundice association of Greek 
peasants in the last number of our bulletin. But in Lévy-Bruhl’s writ- 
ings the error goes much deeper and obscures his lengthy discussion of 

“mystical participations. He will not admit that when the elementary 
sensations produced by the sight of an object reach consciousness any 
other images can be evoked to combine with them in perception than 
those of its mystical qualities even if these qualities are irrelevant to a 
particular’ situation. It would appear from his thesis that if the object is 
to be perceived at all these images cannot be exeluded. 

- That different ideas are evoked by objects in different situations can be 
shown in other ways. It can be shown that many of the most sacred ob- 
jects of primitive cult only become sacred when man deliberately endows 
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them with mystic powers which they did not possess before. Thus the 
fetish and idol are repositaries of mystical force because man after having 
made them infuses this force into them by ritual. As we have already 
seen magic is always man-made. _ It is the rite itself which gives virtue to 
materia medica and often only for the duration of the rite. 

Or again it can be shown that mystical notions about nature are part 
of culture and, therefore, have to be acquired by every individual. They 
are learnt slowly throughout the years. Hence there are periods in the 
life history of every individual when mystic notions cannot be evoked in 
perceptions to complete elementary sensations because the mystic notions 
are unknown to the person who experiences the sensations. - Also many 
objects have a mystical value for some members of a society but not for 
others. A plant has mystical value for the person who knows its ritual 
uses but not for those who ignorant of them. An animal has a totemic 
relationship with members of a single clan while members of other clans 
eat it with relish. . 

From many points of view, therefore, it would be-easy to demonstrate 
that the interests which savages have in objects are not always ofa mystical 
type; that often they are entirely utilitarian and empirical; and that the 
same objects may at different times or in different situations evoke differ- 
ent ideas. Savage thought has not the fixed inevitable construction that 
Lévy-Bruhl gives it. 

The very contradictions which according to Lévy-Bruhl characterise 
prelogical thought and distinguish it from our thought, are to be accoun- . 
ted for by the fact that a single elementary sensation may evoke in 
different situations different images in perception. “An object may be 
perceived in different ways according to different affective interests, inte- 
rests which in their turn are evoked by different situations. Hence it® 
comes about that a savage can be both himself and a bird, that a shadow 

‘can be both a shadow and a soul, that a plant can be both a plant and 
a magical substance, and so on. As suggested above, the contradiction 
only becomes glaring when European observers try to piece together ideas 
evoked in different situations into a consistent ideological structure. 

When a particular situation evokes one set of ideas other ideas are 
inhibited , especially if they contradict those evoked, at any rate as far as 
speech and action are concerned. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
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because a savage attributes some happening to a mystical cause that he 
does not also observe the natural cause even if no particular attention is 
paid to it in formalised belief and traditional behaviour. Thus I have 
ample evidence from my own research in Central Africa that while death 
is attributed to witchcraft people are not oblivious to the natural cause of 
death whether it be the spear of an enemy, the claws or horns of a beast, 
or disease. They fully recognise these causes but they are socially irre- 
levant. Their irrelevancy arises from the social action which follows 
death, namely vengeance. It is evident that of the natural and mystical 
causes of death the mystical cause is usually the only one which allows 
any intervention (except when a man is murdered by a fellow-tribesman ) 
and when it is a social rule that death must be avenged it is clearly the 
only cause towards which social action can be directed. The other cause 
whilst perfectly well known to the people is socially irrelevant and, the- 
refore, excluded as far as the persons directly involved (the kin) are 
concerned though it may be more readily admitted by others. The same 
mixture of sound knowledge with mystical notions is found in primitive 
ideas of causation in procreation, in disease, etc. As I intend to deal 
with this subject in a forthcoming publication, I will not discuss it further 
here“, I may add, however, that the selective interest which directs 
attention to one cause rather than to another, to the mystical cause than 
to the natural one, may be derived from an individual and psychological 
situation, e.g. sometimes a savage attributes his misfortune to witchcraft 
while his neighbours attribute it to incompetence or to some other cause. 

Patterns of thought of a mystical kind are never exclusively mystical. 
They are never fantastic for they are bound by limits imposed by psycho- 
logical and biological requirements. At the core of mystical thought we 
find recognition of natural causation and other scientific observations 
which lie, as it were, dormant, known yet socially inhibited because they 
are irrelevant to the particular situation which evokes the pattern of 
thought or because they contradict it. If this were not the case it would 


) T may, however, refer to papers in which I have given special attention to these 
problems : «Witchcraft (mangu) among the Azande», Sudan Notes and Records, 
1929; «Heredity and Gestation as the Azande see them», Soctologus, 1932; rZande 
Therapeutics» in Essays presenied to C. G. Seligman to appear this year. 
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be difficult to understand how scientific thought could ever have emerged. 
Since it is the case, it is easy to understand now social change involving 
reorientation of interests has directed attention to elements in a chain of 
causation or to the objective properties of things which had hitherto been 
known but socially unemphasised. ge 

We may now consider shortly the theories of Lévy-Bruhl and of Tylor 
and Frazer in relation to each other. If the theories of Frazer and Tylor 
about magic have concentrated too exclusively on some qualities of magi- 
cal ritual but have neglected other qualities of equal, if not greater 
importance, this distortion should be evident when we compare them 
with the writings of Lévy-Bruhl whose focus of interest was quite different. 

Tylor, Frazer, and Lévy-Bruhl, are in agreement that magical practises 
are typical of primitive societies and tend to disappear and to be regarded 
as superstitions in societies of higher cultural development. This is most 
strikingly seen if we compare, as Lévy-Bruhl has done, the thought of 
savage cultures with ideas current among educated Europeans of the 
2oth. Century.» 

Lévy-Bruhl is totally uninterested in distinctions drawn by scholars 
between magic and religion and therefore his theories do not bear upon 
the lengthy arguments devoted by Frazer and so many other writers to 
devising ritual categories", Lévy-Bruhl seeks to understand the charac- 
teristics of mystical thought and to define these qualities and to compare 
them with the qualities of scientific thought. Since magic and religion , 
as separated by Frazer, have, from the point of view of Lévy-Bruhl’s 
investigation, the same mystical character, there is no need.to maintain 
this particular distinction, nor, indeed, any distinction, between them. 
The sharp division which Frazer has insisted on in The Golden Bough 
must appear quite arbitrary, and even futile, to Lévy-Bruhl. 

But it is in their analyses of the ideology of magic that the English and 
French Schools are at greatest variance. To Tylor and Frazer the savage 
believes in magic because he reasons incorrectly from his perception of 
similarities and contiguities. To Lévy-Bruhl the savage reasons incor- 
rectly because he believes in magic. Now there can be no doubt that if 


“) See what he has to say on this point : F. M., pp: 3h1-345 (E. f, pp. 293-296). 
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we study the manner in which any individual acquires a magical belief 
in a savage society we shall have to admit the accuracy of Lévy-Bruhl’s 
contention. An individual does not note similarities between objects and 
then come to the conclusion that in consequence of these similarities the 
objects are mystically connected. He simply learns the pattern of thought 
in which this mystical connection is socially established. Nevertheless, 


Lévy-Bruhl has not paid sufficient regard to the fact that collective repre- __ 
-sentations have an intellectual structure and indeed must have for mnem- 


onic reasons. Unless there is a mutual dependence between ideas we 
cannot speak of thought at all. Thought requires, in order to be thought, 
notions of similarity and contiguity. For when we speak of thought we 
mean coherent thought and without these notions magic would be chaotic 
and could not possibly persist. Tylor and Frazer have shown us the 
intellectual character of magic. Lévy-Bruhl has shown us its social cha- 


racter. 


Looking at magic from this point of view of its ideational or intellectual | 
structure, Tylor and Frazer felt that they were called upon to account for 


savages not observing that magical rites do not achieve the end they aim 
at achieving. Since savages reason, observe similarities and contiguities, 
and make inferences, even if incorrect ones, from their observations how 


~ qs it that they do not apply these intellectual powers to discovering whet- 
-her magic really produces the results it is supposed to produce. This 


was the problem that confronted Tylor and Frazer and in their attempts 
to solve it they did not sufficiently appreciate the difference between ratio- 
cination and scientific reasoning, between intellectual operations and 
logic. Men may reason brilliantly in defence of the most absurd theses; 
their arguments may display great intellectual ability and yet be illogical. 
To prove this we need not go further than the writings of our metaphy- 
sicians. The intellectual operations of the mind are subordinated to 
affective interests and are above all subservient to collective represent- 
ations. We know what happens to people whose intellectual operations 
‘lead them to conclusions which contradict social doctrines. Lévy-Bruhl 
therefore saw no need to ask why savages do not observe how baseless 
are their beliefs and why they do not pay attention to the contradictions 
they embody, for in his opinion savages are inextricably enmeshed ina 
network of mystical participations and completely dominated by collective 
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representations. There is no room for doubt or scepticism. There is 
not even need to avoid contradictions. 

But a representation is not acceptable to the mind merely because it is 
collective. It must also accord with individual experience “) and if it 
does not do so then the representation must contain an explanation of its 
failure to do so. No doubt in purely transcendental thought contradic- 
tions do not matter, as theology amply illustrates, but thought which directs 
experience must not contradict it. A pattern of thought which decrees 
that a man may put his hand in the fire with immunity has little chance 
of persisting. Magical thought which claims that a man who eats certain 
medicines will never die or that agriculture and hunting can be carried 
on by magical proceedure alone will not prove acceptable to individual 
minds in any society. Even mystical thought is conditioned by experience 
and this is the reason for many secondary elaborations of doctrine which 
account for discrepancies, failures, contradictions, and so on, for mystical 
thought must, like scientific thought, be intellectually consistent, even if 
it is not logically-consistent. The scientific and mystical notions that are 
so often found side by side in a pattern of thought must be harmonised 
either by situational selection or by some explanatory link. Tylors’s brill- 
iant analysis of the factors which keep mystical thought in touch with 
reality or which explain its failure to do so is therefore needed to com- 
plete Lévy-Bruhl’s description of collective representations. ; 

To sum up : My exposition of Lévy-Bruhl’s theories has been a task of 
great difficulty. His writings are extensive and his thought often tort- 


® Lévy-Brubl, it is only fair to say, realises that mystical thought is bound to 
coincide, at any rate to some extent, with experience for pragmatic reasons. Thus 
he writes «Toutefois, méme pour cette mentalité (primitive menialily), les représen- 
tations relatives aux morts, et les praliques qui s’y rattachent, se distinguent par un 
caractére prélogique plus marqué. Si mystiques que soient les autres représentations 
collectives, relatives aux données des sens, si mystiques que soient aussi Jes pratiques 
qui s’y rapportent (chasse, péche, guerre, maladie, divination, etc.), encore faut-il, 
pour que la fin désirée soit atteinte, pour que l’ennemi soit vaineu, le gibier pris... .., 
que les représentations coincident en quelques points essentiels avec la réalité objec- 
live, et que les praliques soient, 4 un certain moment, effectivement adaptées aux 
fins poursuivies. Par 1a se trouve garanti un minimum d’ordre, d’objectivité, et de 
cohérence dans ces représentalions». F. M., pp. 354-355 (£.T., p. 303). 
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uous. So vague are many of the terms he uses and so inconstant is the 
meaning he attaches to them that I have sometimes had to select between 
several possible interpretations. It may even be charged against me that 
I have given a sense to his words which others might fail to derive from 
them. I would answer that a book gains its value not only from the ideas 
which an author puts into it but also from the ideas to which it gives rise 
in the mind of the reader. In order to grasp Lévy-Bruhl’s views I have 
had to reformulate them in my own language. 

Contrary to the judgement of most English anthropologists I find Lévy- 
Bruhl's writings a great stimulus to formulation of new problems and I 
consider the influence he has had not only on anthropological theory but 
also in directing the attention of fieldworkers to a-new set of problems to 
have been most.fruitful. For when in disagreement with his opinions 
we must acknowledge that they are not the usual facile explanations of 
social anthropologists which obstruct all thought by their futility and 
finality and turn out to be no more than a restatement in other terms of 
the problem to be solved. Lévy-Bruhl does not, in fact, attempt to 
explain mystical thought. He is content to show its characters of gener- 
ality and compulsion or, in other words, to. demonstrate that individuals 
act and speak in ways that are socially determined. In stressing the 
social character of patterns of thought he has performed a great service 
to social anthropology and in our efforts to understand magic we have to 
start by recognising the social character of its thought. This is obvious 
as soon as it is stated but it has first to be stated and then it becomes 
obvious. 

Besides emphasizing the social character of thought Lévy-Bruhl has 
tried to classify types of thought and to show that their interrelations 
with one another and with behaviour can be studied. It is true that his 
two categories of ‘scientific and mystical are defined in the rough and 
without precise analysis and that he takes no account of thought which 
lies outside both categories. The immense scope of his work and the 
voluminous data which he handled made this inevitable and it is left for 
other students to enquire with more detailed analysis into the gradations 
and blendings of thought-types and their variations as functions of differ- 
ent situations, if indeed it is found desirable upon closer scrutiny to 
maintain his classification. 
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Perhaps Lévy-Bruhl’s most important contribution to socidlogy .is to 
have shown that ignorance, like knowledge, is often socially determined 
and that primitive thought is unscientific because it is mystical and not 


mystical because of an inherent incapacity to reason logically. He de- 


_ monstrates that the images which are evoked to combine with elementary 


sensations to complete perception are evoked by selective interests which 


in their turn are directed by collective representations towards the mystical 
qualities of things rather than to their objective qualities. 

Moreover, contrary to the usual opinion, Lévy-Bruhl’s writings show 
clearly how primitive mystical thought is organized into a coherent system 
with a logic of its own. He recognises the existential value of mystical 
thought. No primitive society is able to maintain its equilibrium without 
the mystical beliefs which link together its activities by ideological bonds. 
' Thus, for example, the belief that witchcraft is the cause of death has 
, existential value in a society in which the kinship group is also a blood- 

- revenge group. 

Beyond this he does not, and indeed cannot go, for the method of 
comparative analysis that he employed imposes effective limits to deeper 
‘research. By comparing savage thought with civilised thought Lévy- 
Bruhl was able to disclose certain general correlations between the degree 
of technological development and the development of scientific thought. 
But at this point he was unable to make any further progress as is shown 
- clearly in his later writings which carry his researches into the nature of 

thought no further than his earliest writings. 

A programme of research which will lead us to a more comprehensive 
and exact knowledge of mystical thought, indeed of all types of thought, 
must await a later communication. 





THE MAMLUK CONQUEST OF CYPRUS 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


BY 


M. MUSTAFA ZIADA. 


PART II. 


In the first issue of this Bulletin (vol. I, part I, pp. 99-4 10), I traced 


the origins of the Mamlak war on Cyprus, in the opening years of the 


reign of Sultan Barsbey (1499-1438). I followed up the story of the 
successful campaign to the day (13 august 1426) of the return of the 
victorious Mamlak army to Cairo, with the King of Cyprus, Janus Lusi- 
gnan, and a considerable number of Cypriots, in its train, as prisoners of 
war. Janus was duly brought before the presence of the Sultan, who 
sat at the Citadel to receive the victors and their booty. It was a day 
of réjoicings and good cheer everywhere in the capital of Egypt. 


* 
* x 

On the morrow, 14 August, Barsbey summoned the leading merchants 
to buy the prisoners and the booty, the proceeds of which went to the 
treasury of the greedy Sultan, who, as on the occasion of the second 
expedition, meant to distribute the booty according to the Law of God, 
but deemed it better to pay the soldiers in small sums of money"), He 
then authorised his chief interpreter, a converted Jew born in Seville, 
to approach the prisoner King on the subject of ransom. Janus replied : 
“T have nothing but my life, which is entirely in your hands, and you 
may deal with it as you deem fit. Am I not a prisoner who does not 


©) Apt’L-Mauisin, op. cit., VI, p. 616; Ibn Hansan, op. cit., fol. a80 A. 
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possess a single dirhem? How could money reach me that I might give?” 
He was therefore taken to the presence of the Sultan, who was seated in 
the open court of the Citadel, where the prisoners were huddled for 


sale; but Janus was not awed, and on being threatened with death he 


showed no fear". In consequence the European consuls present, who 
seemed to have been especially summoned, interceded and categorically 
undertook to satisfy the demands of the Sultan. Thereupon, Barsbey 
ordered that two outfits of his own wardrobe be sent to Janus, and that 
ample food and provisions he daily sent. He allowed some of his Cypriot 
servants to wait upon him, and gave him full freedom to receive any 
Franks he wished to see. At that juncture the Sultan, having been 
informed of the social standing of Mosen Saurez, gave orders that the 


latter ‘‘should be honoured equally with the King ®)”’. Negotiations took . 


place meanwhile, in which Barsbey first insisted on receiving the enormous 
sum of 500,000 dinars, or the King’s head; but eventually consented, 
with the consuls’ guarantee, to accept 100,000 dinars down, and a similar 
sum on the King’s return home), Janus also agreed to pay 70,000 
dinars to be distributed among the members of the Sultan’s Court, and 
to send an annual tribute of 20,000 dinars, as well as to release all 
Mamlak prisoners in Cyprus"), He signed a treaty accordingly; and 


© Api’t-Mauisin, op. cit., VI, pp. 616-617; Pero Tarun, op. cét., pp. 67-72. 

® Ibid, op. cit., VI, p. 617. 

® Pzro Tarun, op. cit., p. 66. 

) Ani’t-Manisin, op. cit., VI, p. 617. According to Ibn Hadjar (op. cit., fol. 
279B), and Khalil B. Shahin (op. cit“, p. 144), Barsbey relented towards Janus, 
and accepted: the low ransom, when he heard three lines of verse, wrilten by the King 
in his own language, and translated info Turkish for the ears of the Sultan. The three 
lines, to which is added a fourth in Khalil B. Shahin, are however cited in Arabic. 
Ibn Hadjar added that one of Janus’s entourage dictated to him the said lines. See 
Mas Larnuz, op. cit., Docs. I, p. 542, note 6; Maxnanas, op. cit., II, p. 921, n. 4. 

® Tpn Havsar, op. cit., fol. 279 B; Ast’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VI, p- 617. 
The former authority added that the tribute was to be sent in 2000 coloured camlets, 
equivalent to 20,000 D. Graziani (Cosnam, op. cit., p. 11) stated that the tribute 
was 8000 crowns. 

There is a text of a model treaty ficeuihy, op. cit., fols. 30h A- -B) which was 
used for alliance between the Sultan and the powers of Christendom; but it is not 
certain that Janus appended his signature to an agreement based on this. 
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the Sultan on his part undertook to defend his ‘‘viceroy in Cyprus’ 
against the Venetians and the Catalans 

It was apparently agreed first among the King’s guarantors that some- 
one should proceed forthwith to Cyprus to collect the ransom, and 
curiously enough the Sultan consented that Mosen Saurez, a prisoner of 
war, should do so. Barsbey ‘‘set him free on his word that he would 
go and return with the ransom, or at least come back himself’. Mosen 
Saurez promised accordingly, and with a safe conduct from the Sultan, 
he set out to Cyprus dressed like a Syrian °). 

Cyprus badly needed the presence of its prisoner King, and was 
anxious for news of his speedy return. Since the departure of the 
plundering Mamluks, the whole island had been plunged into disorder 
and rebellion. In Nicosia itself, as soon as the Mamliiks were gone, 
‘the very poor rabble rose and pillaged the houses of the gentry and 
slew many people’), At Paphos, Sforza, the Italian condottiere, pro- 
claimed his supremacy over the town. The peasants of-the countryside 
of Limassol, Lefka, Peristerona, Morphon, Lefkomati, and sundry vil- 
lage, took the law into their own hands, and set up captains and governors 
from their own ranks. A certain Alexio, who had undeservedly risen to 
the post of ‘supervisor of the office of the King’s chamber”’, but was a 
serf and a peasant by origin, declared himself King at Nicosia. This 
was done with consent of the rebellious villages, and Alexio’s army spread 


. terror and violence into the land. The Bishop of Nicosia, the brother 


of King Janus, rose to the occasion, and improvised at Kerynia an army 
which he launched with success against the Capital"). Mosen Saurez 
arrived in Cyprus amidst this confusion, and immediately repaired to the 
Bishop, whom he met in Nicosia. It was decided ‘‘to send certain knights 


©) Api’t-Manisn, op. cit., vol. VI, p. 617. It is significant that Makirzi (op. cit., 
IV, fol. 159 B) should style Barsbey in 1433 “Sultan of Egypt, Syria, the Hidjaz and 
Cyprus”. His example was followed by Khalil B. Shahin. See, however, the form of 
addressing the Kings of Cyprus after the Egyptian conquest, in at-Kuauivr, 1 cit. , 
fol. 288 A. 

© Pero Tarur, op. cit., p. 66. 

) Srrampatot, p. 541; Maxuainas, oP: cit., 1, pp. 673-675. 

 Jbid, p. 54a. 
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to the kings and princes of Christendom, to seek their aid in ransoming 
the king»; and it fell to the lot of Mosen to go to Rome to approach the 
Pope, while one Jacobo Guiri was commissioned for Castile ©. 

The response of the Powers to the plea for aid cannot be specifically 
ascertained; but, according to Tafur, each envoy returned from his mis- 
sion «bringing back what he could», The Republic of Florence is 
known to have given a pious answer, and its Council of Liberty informed 
the Florentine ambassador in Venice that the sorry news from Cyprus 
had given the worthy members of the Council « very especial displeasure. 
May God be merciful and loving, And may He aid and grant His Grace in 
such manner» that King Janus might escape out of the hands of those 
infidels. But that was all). Rhodes on the other hand supplied Cyprus 
with 15,000 ducats, which were especially borrowed from Venice in the 
name of the Order. At first, hovewer, Grandmaster Fluvian was of 
opinion that Cypriot nobles should renew the war, and prepare themselves 
«to die sword in hand rather than submit to the Mahometans » “). But, 
as the idea of peace was predominant among the notables of Cyprus, 
who had been already considering how to secure the King’s liberty, the 
_ Grandmaster readily subscribed the aforementioned sum, with which his 
envoy, Friar Anzola of Saint Dominic, arrived in Cyprus towards the end 
of December 1426 °), 

Having collected the sum of 300,000 ducats, Saurez, together with a 
_ goodly number of the Cypriot Council of State, as well as the good friar 
of Rhodes, set out to Cairo, The Sultan received the gold and released 


® Srrampatpr, p. 549; Pero Tarur, op. cit., p. 66; Maxnamas, op. cit., I, 
p. 231, § 7o4, n. 3. . 

® Pero Tarun, op. cit., p. 66. 

) Letter from the Council of Liberty of Florence to their ambassador in Venice, 
respecting the events in Cyprus and the payment of the ransom of King Janus. (Mas 
Larniz, op. cit., Docs. 1, p. 517). 

 Verror, History of the Knights, vol. 1, 395. - . 

) [bid, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 325; Srnampazor, p- 542. Procuration of the Grand 
Master Fluvian, dated 7 December 1426, at Rhodes. (Mas Latriz, op. cit., Does. 
vol. I, p. 518). 

) Srrampatpr, pp. 542-549; Pero Tarur, op. ctt., p. 66; Maxuamas, op. cit., 1, 


pp. 675-677. j 
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the King, after ‘fifteen months of honourable custody"), He then re- 
ceived his new «viceroy» in audience, and symbolically bestowed on him 
a robe of honour, and presented him with a princely horse, richly capa- 
risoned, on which Janus rode in state to an especially assigned house, 
where his official escort, the Governor of Cairo, subsequently entertained 
him at many banquets". With the Governor of Cairo in attendance, 


Janus rode through the city in flowing oriental robes, visiting the bazaars, — 


and the churches, and the monasteries ®), He then took final leave of 
the Sultan, who bestowed on him a robe of honour for departure, and 
few days later he left Cairo for Alexandria, where the Mamluk troops, 
numbering 2,500 soldiers, lined the streets in his honour, and the cu- 
rious crowds gave the town an air of rejoicing). Janus ‘stayed in Alex- 
andria for a few days, during which he managed to borrow from the 
resident European merchants the sum of 70,000 dinars, which had been 
stipulated for largesse to the Sultan’s Court. Then he sailed to Cyprus 
with the Rhodian ambassadors, who had come to Egypt especially to 
make a treaty with the formidable Sultan who had dared to lay hands on 
Cyprus, and might be incited to extend his ambitions towards Rhodes ®’. 

King Janus arrived at Paphos in March 147, and the news of his 
arrival, which quickly reached Nicosia, was celebrated at the Capital by 


the execution of the impostor Alexio, who had been crushed and seized . 


in the beginning of the restoration campaign. Qn reaching Kerynia, 


() Api’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VI, p- 620. “‘Aini (op. cit., fol. 174A) puts the 
date of releasing King Janus at January 24, 1497; but the rest of the Arabic chro- 
niclers support the former authority in giving February 24, 1407. 

® Aba’l-Mahasin (op. cit., vol. VI, p. 620), who attended one of these functions, 
wrote thus in description of Janus : «1 was present at one of his gatherings, and I 
could perceive that he was a person of discernment and intelligence, but-I surmised 
that he did not know the Arabic language». 

©) [bid, op. cit., vol. VI, p- 620; 7Aint, op. cit., fol. 174 A. 

 Maxrizi, op. cit., IV, fol. 119 B. The outfit in which Janus was clad consisted 
of a robe of honour, a pair of red or yellow shoes, and a turban with a dangling end, 
which must have transformed him into a fair Cairene. (Inn Hangar, op. cit., fol. 279 B). 

Ibn Hapsan, op. cit., fol. 279 B. It appears that the Venetian merchants of 
Alexandria were the best subscribers to this particular loan of money. (See Hevp, 
Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, t. If, p. 419). 
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Janus was greeted by his son and his brother, with whom he entered 
Nicosia amid great rejoicings, and attended a thanksgiving service at the 
Church of Santa Veneranda. One of his first acts was to repay Mosen 
Saurez for his magnificent services, by appointing him admiral of the 
fleet, and giving him the hand of one of his bastard daughters in marriage. 
Nor did he forget the Sultan’s chief interpreter, the converted Jew of 
Seville, who had helped him in prison; he rewarded him by arranging 
to send him a yearly present of 200 ducats, which was s continued for 
many years to come °), 

Cyprus continued to be tributary to Egypt to the end of the Mamluk 
dynasty in 1517, which meant that the payments were made by the 
Republic of Venice on the extinction of the Lusignan rule in Cyprus in 
1489. So long as the tribute was paid, the Island was generally left 
alone. Complications resulting from retarded payments or accumulated 
arrears gave the Sultans reason for complaint, and on one occasion 
Mamlak military aid was sent to Cyprus to settle a disputed succession in 
1460; but the troops were treacherously apts rid of as soon as their ser- 
vices were needed no more. 

Janus honoured his plighted troth in letter and spirit to the best of 
his ability. He generally forewarned the Sultan of impending Catalan 
attacks on the Egyptian and Syrian shores’, Within a few months of 
his return to Cyprus, he sent a complimentary gift to Barsbey, consisting 
of seven Cypriots, two of whom embraced Islam, and the remaining five 
asked to join the army). A considerable portion of the ransom, 
amounting to 50,000 dinars, arrived shortly afterwards, and the Sultan 
caused it to be smelted and recoined in his name under his personal 
supervision at the Citadel, in consonance with the recently promulgated 
money law), In December 1427 the first tribute arrived, in the form 


© Srrampatpr, pp. 543-544, 

®) Pero Tarun, op. cit., p. 67; Maxnarras, op. cit., I, pp. 677-679. 

®) Ipx Hangar, op. cit., fol. 286 A. 

® ‘Aint, op. cit., fol. 182 B. This should not be surprising in the light of the 
fact that some Cypriots are noticed in Abu’l-Mahasin (op. cit., VII, p. 796) as having 
embraced Islam and risen to high office. 

‘®) Maxrizi, op. cit., IV, fol. 117 B; Ast’t-Manasin, op. cit., vol. VI, p.-626; Inn 
Hapsar, op. cit., fol. 284 A. 
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of 1800 piece-cloths of camlet, of various colours and patterns; in the 
following July another portion of the ransom arrived; and in October of 
the same year a portion of the second tribute came in kind, in similar 
stuffs, which were sold at a loss owing to the Sultan’s injurious cloth 
laws™. In absence of any information to the contrary, the annual 
tribute was paid regularly by Janus till his death in June 1432, by 
which year he had also paid 75,000 dinars of the deferred part of 
the ransom °), - 

Janus was succeeded by his son John II, an effeminate and incapable 
prince, whose main business in life seemed to be the raising of the heavy 
annual tribute due to the Sultan.’ On the news of John’s accession re- 
aching Cairo, Barsbey sent to Cyprus an imposing congratulatory dele- 
gation, in two galleys. Their specific instructions were to ascertain whether 
the new king would acknowledge his allegiance, and to confer on him a 
robe of honour of appointment on behalf of the Sultan, his suzerain, if 
they were satisfied of his sincerity. They were also instructed to request 
him to pay the arrears of ransom, which his late father had not lived to 
pay, and to remind him of the latter’s under rtaking as to the yearly tribute. 


‘The envoys were well received by the King, who, standing in the audience 


chamber, protested his allegiance and complied with the most part of 
Barsbey’s demands. He did not forget to add a handsome present to the 
person of the Sultan, and to grease the palms of the delegates with various 
gifts. Barsbey was highly pleased with the success of the mission, for it 
brought him the money, and put an end to the rumour, which had spread 
in Cairo, that the new King of Cyprus had been planning to disown alle- 
giance and discontinue the annual tribute ©), 


® “Aint, op. cit., fol. 182 B; Maxnizi, op. cit., IV, fols. 191 A, 123 B. 

® Tay Hangar, op. cit., I, fol. 279 B. According to Abi’l-Mahasin (op. cit, VI, 
p. 681), Janus left 24,000 as arrears of the ransom which would make a difference 
of 1000 D. 

© Api’t-Manisin, op. cit., VI, pp. 679-682; Maxnrizi, op. cit., IV, fols. 158 A,B, 
160A, B. Ibn Hadjar (op. cit., fol. 302 B) adds that the Council of Cyprus, or the 
King himself, it is not clear which, requested the delegates to convey to the Sultan 
the desirability of having a resident Mamlik emir to represent the Sultan in Cyprus, 
and that Barsbey «sent to them an emir with forty Mamluks». Because of his high 
office and his general veracity, Ibn Hadjar’s information cannot be lightly dismissed 
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Until 1436 John II continued to pay the tribute regularly without 
demur', He was really galled, however, by the expenses he had to 
bear for the lodgment of, and the personal gifts to, the Mamlak envoys, 
coming each year to Cyprus to receive the tribute. There were also the 
Sultan’s vexatious cloth laws, which depreciated the gross value of Cypriot 
camlets in Cairo in terms of money, thus making the annual tribute more 
onerous than ever. John intended to request the Sultan to exempt 
Cypriot cloths from those injurious laws, and to allow Cypriot salt, 
which was the main source of revenue, to enter Syria free of Custom 
dues (2), 

At that time Pero Tafur, a Castilian gentleman who had just made the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, came for the second time to Cyprus. He 
was anxious to crown his pilgrimage with a visit to the monastery of 
St. Catherine of Mount Sinai, but missed the caravan that passed by 
Jerusalem, and was strongly advised to repair to Cyprus and obtain a 
safe conduct to Cairo, from which place he would more easily make the 
journey®. Tafur had no difficulty in obtaining a pass from the King, 
for John was about to send an embassy to the Sultan to request favour- 
able conditions for the payment of tribute, and he found the Castilian 
pilgrim willing to serve him. In that capacity Tafur went to Cairo, and 
conducted successfully the King’s business. The Sultan «was pleased to 
grant the requests of the King», and entrusted the able Castilian with 
a robe of honour for King John, made of silk-cloth «of olive green and 


red, worked with gold and lined with ermine». Tafur did not return 


immediately to Cyprus, but sent the Sultan’s dispatch and robe of honour 
to the King, and shortly afterwards set out to visit Mount Sinai. He 
eventually went to Nicosia, where he was well received and handsomely 
treated by the grateful John. «The King sent for me», wrote Tafur, 
cand in the presence of the Cardinal and certain nobles, asked me to 
take of him what I pleased for the cost of my journey. | replied that I 


as untrue, but he seems to have been thinking here of the annual delegation which 
was actually sent to Gyprus to collect the tribute. (See below). 

) Maxrizi, op. cit., LV, fols. 167 A, 179 A. 

) Pero Tarun, op. cit., p. 76. 

©) Ibid, op. ctt., p. 6a. 
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was much beholden to him, but that I had sufficient for my return [to 
my country], and I requested him to order that they should give me a 
safe conduct and a ship to carry me to Rhodes, and J laboured to depart 
and he to detain me. He desired me to stay at least eight days, and 
since I saw that it would please him I had to consent. During those 
days, while I refreshed myself, a ship was prepared to carry me, and I 
took leave of the King (and of a truth he gave me licence with bad grace), 


.and he gave me his device, which [I still have, and ten pieces of camlet, 


and fine linen, as well as a leopard, and such profusions of victuals for 
my journey to Rhodes that they sufficed for a year"). 

Under the new conditions conceded by the Sultan, the King of Cyprus 
went on paying the annual tribute with general punctuality. He meekly 
kept the peace in spite of the wanton devastations which were committed 
on his territory, under pretext of requisitioning, by the Mamluk troops - 
that were bound for an invasion of Rhodes in 1443). Nor did John II, - 
in deference to his suzerain, move a finger, morally or materially, in aid 
of the indomitable Island of Rhodes, whose Grandmasters had always 
heen solicitous for the welfare of the Lusignans House. His attitude was 
in strange contrast to that of Grandmaster Fluvian, when the Karaman 
threatened to annex the Cypriot castle of Gorigos in i448. The Kara- 
man had been indeed on good terms with the Lusignan since the begin- 
ning of the century. Thus, in 14415, when the restored Nasir-al-Din 
Karaman was shipwrecked near the Cypriot shores on his way home, he 
was refitted by King Janus, and sent to his country with costly presents“), 
In the wars against the Mamliks, the reigning Karaman allowed his sub- 


jects to be employed as mercenaries in Cypriot service. On his accession 


“ Pgro Tarour, op. cit., p. 103; for a full account of Tafur’s embassy and sojourn in 
Cairo, see ibid, pp. 62-80; and for his reception in Nicosia; see ibid, pp. 103-104. 
There is also a good description of the person of King John II on pp. 104-105 : «The 
King», says Tafur, sis a youth of sixteen or seventeen years of age, of great stature. 
His legs are so fat that they are almost the same size at the garter as at the thigh. 
He is a gracious man and, considering his age, of excellent understanding. He is 
very gay, and apt with his body, especially in horsemanship». 
© Saxniwi, Tibr, pp. 62, 76. 
© Tpn Hansar, op. cit., fols. 361 B-364 A. 
 [bid, op. cit., fol. 254B. 
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in 1432, John IJ sent, with the consent of his Council of State, a mission 
to the Karaman to renew the existing alliance, and it returned with the 
answer that the latter desired the continuation of amity and peace as 
much as the new King“, But in 1448 Ibrahim Karaman cast his eyes 
on Gorigos, and threatened to seize it unless the King of Cyprus con- 
sented to pay him an annual tribute of 15,000 dinars. In order to show 
that he was in earnest, Ibrahim built a fortress at Stalamurri, near Go- 
rigos, and armed his galleys as well as equipped his land forces in pre- 
paration for war. John conjured the Grandmaster of Rhodes to inter- 
vene, but neither mediation nor the threat of joining forces with Cyprus 
could save Gorigos from the Karaman, who stormed the castle with the 
apparently unofficial help of the forces of the Egyptian Governor of 
Tarsus. A treaty was concluded between the warring parties and Go- 
rigos was lost®. John was soon threatened from another quarter by 
Muhammad II, a more terrible foe, who had captured Constantinople 
in 1453, and was spreading terror throughout the Levant. In a letter 
accompanying the annual tribute and the customary personal present to 
the Sultan in 1456, he requested his Mamluk suzerain to use his good 
offices with the terrible Turk «in order that the ravaging and the evils 
that the men of the said lord may do..... shall not take place». Sultan 
Inal was at that juncture on the best of terms with Muhammad II, and 
he wrote accordingly «making great remonstrances» on behalf of John 
and his Island. Indeed Inal was so pleased with the news that Cyprus 
had celebrated «with bonfires and festivals and... decorations... and 
thanksgiving», his own elevation to the Mamlik throne, that he remitted 
the arrears of tribute amounting to 16,500 dinars. John II must have 


® La Brocgurkrz, Travels (Johnes’ translation), pp. 180-189. La Broquiére, 


who met the delegates by chance, on being informed of their errand, asked if he - 


could accompany them to the Court of the Karaman, «being curious to make acquain- 
lance with this great prince, whom his nation reveres as we do our Kings. (Ibid, 
op. cit>, p. 182). 

® There are five lengthy documents in Mas Latrie (op. cit., Does. II, pp. 48-55) 
dealing with the affair of Gorigos, the fifth of which is a letter from the Grand-Master 
of Rhodes to the Sultan Djakmak of Egypt, dated November 1449, requesting the 
latter to march in aid of his vassal against Ibrahim Karamian, who had already made 
himself master of Gorigos. 
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been greatly satisfied with the news that lightened his bnrdens so sud- 
denly, but he did not live to enjoy its fruits, for he died two years later 
in 1458, 
Throughout that long but feeble reign, the real power behind the 
throne was Queen Helen, daughter of Theodore II, Despot of the Morea, 
a masterful woman who was for a time assisted in her policy by an un- 
scrupulous upstart, her nurse’s son. She had only one daughter, the 
princess Charlotte, heiress to the throne, who was first married to a scion 
of the House of Coimbra. But the King had other issue, the bastard 
James, himself the offspring of a Moreate mother, who had been compelled 
as a boy to accept the archbishopric of Nicosia, but quarelled with the 
Queen towards the end of his father’s reign. James was compelled to 
take refuge from the Queen’s wrath in the house of Mark Cornaro, a 
wealthy Venetian sugar merchant, but finding himself unsafe anywhere 
in Cyprus fled to Rhodes. He wrote thence to the Pope, desiring him 
to issue a confirmation of his dignity as Archbishop and Primate of Nicosia. 
The Queen, who knew how formidable such an ecclesiastical weapon 
could be in James's hands, opposed his designs at Rome. James was 
so incensed at her opposition that he laid aside all thoughts of the arch- 
bishopric, and returned to Cyprus at the head of a troop of banditti. 
With the help of his supporters he formed a strong party, and «seized in 
spite of the Queen upon all the forces and revenues of the Kingdom ». 
Queen Helen had to bend the knee, and «prudently dissembled acquie- 
scence in an usurpation which she was not at that time able to oppose ». 
She had nothing left but to ensure the throne for her daughter, whose 
Portuguese husband had now been dead for many years. Charlotte was 
therefore betrothed in 1458 to her cousin Louis, son of the Duke of Savoy 
and the Lady Anne of Lusignan. In the same year both the King and 
Queen of Cyprus passed away; Charlotte succeeded her father on the 


™ Letter of Sultan Inal in reply to the congratulations which King John If of 
Lusignan had addressed to him, on his accession to the Mamlak throne. (Mas Larnie, 
op. cit., Docs. vol. Il, pp. 73-75). There is a reference in that letter to a visit by 
King John II to Gairo in 1453, during which he attended the coronation of Sultan 
Inal. Mas Latrie (Docs. II, p. 74, note 7) gives qualified credence to the event; it 
does not, however, occur in any of the contemporary Egyptian chronicles. 
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throne, and her husband came to Cyprus in the following year, and was 
proclamed King in October 145g ". 

~ From the first negotiations of betrothal, the Bastard was opposed to 
the idea of a foreigner sharing his father’s throne; and on the death of 
John II, he sent one of his supporters to Muhammad II, promising to 
pay the same amount of tribute payable to the Egyptian Sultan, if only he 
collaborated with the latter in helping’ him to the throne®. He then 
went to Egypt, and was soon joined by two of his supporters, Janossé 
Salviatiand Goneme®). He lost no time, but first applied to the Sultan’s 
son, Ahmad Inal, and three of his principal ministers, whom he engaged 
in his interest by great gifts and lavish presents, assuring them, in ad- 
dition, that he was prepared to double the amount of the annual tribute 
in the event of succeeding to the throne), _ The presents worked won- 
ders on the recipients, who apparently before approaching the Sultan 
assured themselves of the active support of the «Bought Mamluks » (the 
Djilban), who where the scourge and terror of Inal’s reign. And, there- 
fore, James’s affair fared well; he was received in audience by the Sultan, 
who bestowed on him a robe of honour, and a handsome horse with bro- 
cade housing, as an earnest of approval. Then the Sultan formally re- 
cognised him as King of Cyprus, and solemnly promised to give him mi- 
litary support. And the ceremony was ended by the Sultan’s bestowing 
‘robes of honour on both Salviati and Goneme®!, Ina even ordered that 
ships and transports should be ready for the impending expedition, and 
despatched a Mamlak courier, Taghribardi al-Tayyar by name, to Cyprus 
to communicate the Sultan’s gracious will to the people of the Island, and 
to upbraid them for having passed over James in favour of his sister ‘), 
James had nothing more to desire, and could only wait until the prepa- 
rations were complete. He whiled away the time by parading his splendid 


* © The sordid events of the reign of John Il are recorded in sufficient detail by 
“ Vertot (op. cii., vol. 1, pp. 345-346). See also Cobham, Graziani’s Chronicle, p11. 
) Verror, op. cit., vol. I, p 346. 
© Ano’L-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 520; Inn Ivis, Badat, vol. II, p. 63; Mas 
Larnig, op. ctt., Docs. vol. II, Pp: 97, note 4, 
~© Verror, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 346. 
© Api’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VIL, pp. 520-591; Inn Ivas, op. cit., vol. II, p. 63. 
® Ibid, op. cit., vol. VII; p. 521. é 
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horse in Cairo streets. Meanwhile the Anniversary of the Prophet (Malid) 
fell on 19 January 1460, and James was invited to the customary annual 
Court reception, much to the scandal of the populace, to whom it was 
rank sacrilege to see a Nasrani taking part in the festivities of Islam “), 
‘Meanwhile Louis of Savoy had not been idle. As soon as his coro- 
nation regattas were over, he sent a counter-embassy of Sayoyards to the 
Sultan Inal, with humble greetings and the annual tribute; but the envoys 
died in Cairo from plague, before they had waited on Inal. Hearing of 
their sad fate, Louis immediately dispatched another delegation, headed 
by the veteran diplomat Pierre Podochatoro, who, as well as another 
handful of Cypriot notables of the party of the Bastard, arrived in Cairo 
in company with the Mamlak courier Taghribardi al-Tayyar ®. The 
contending parties were now amply and ably represented before the 
Sultan, who received them both at one audience. But for some reason 
or other, Inal did not discuss the affair with them, and the ceremony was 
limited to a mere kissing of the ground before his august person. Po- 
dochatoro soon realised, however, that he was no match for the formid- 
able James. He informed his King of the situation, and in consequence 
Louis of Savoy appealed to the Grandmaster of Rhodes, who sent Brother — 
John Dolfin to Cairo, to assist the legitimist party in their arduous task. 
Dolfin’s arrival turned the scales, no doubt by the weightiness of the 
bribes he distributed all round .- Sultan Inal summoned the contending 
parties, and announced to them that the Lady of Cyprus was to remain on 
the throne. He then bestowed the customary robes of honour on her 
envoys, and appointed the same Taghribardi to repair to Nicosia with 
them, to hand the Queen a diploma of confirmation and a robe of honour 


©) Apé’t-Manisin, op. cit, vol. VII, p. 524. Aba’l-Mahasin was not at all pleased 
either, at that show of favour by Sultan Inal toward James, but added that rit might 
have been that the Sallan only invited him to such a gathering to show him the glory 
and the might of Islam, and the weakness of Unbelief». 

) Ibid, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 537; Mas Laram, op. cét., Does. vol. I, p. 98, 
note 1. - ; 

®) Ibid, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 537. 

See letter of instructions from the Grandmaster to John Dolphin etc. (Mas 
Larus, op. cit., Docs. vol. II, pp. 96-99). 
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of appointment. By the end of the ceremony, which witnessed the 
crash of all his hopes, James could no longer contain his rage and deep 
disappointment; he gave full vent to his bitter feelings, and is said to 
have broken into tears. Sultan Inal turned a deaf ear, and would not 
change his mind, especially as he had arrived at the decision after a long 
consultation with a number of emirs®, But the «Bought Mamluks», 
who had been well bribed by the Bastard’s party and its Mamlak agents, 
attacked the Sultan’s Dawatdar (Private Secretary), and insulted him by 
calling him a Frank at heart and a viper. They turned to the Queen’s 
party in their robes of honour and handled them roughly, tearing the 
beautiful robes to pieces. They vociferated that they would not consent 
to anything short of the reappointment of James, and the terrorised 
Sultan bowed to their will. He formally dethroned the Queen, and re- 
installed James as King of Cyprus, by the grace of the Djilban (Bought 
Mamliks)‘). Podochatoro and Dolfin were arrested and delivered to 
James by order of the Sultan; and the order was issued, that troops be 
ready to sail with that dangerous and ingenious scion of the House of 
Lusignan™), Preparations were set afoot and hastened; ships and sol- 
diers were ready for sail by. the beginning of August 1460; and a few 
days later Inal bestowed unique robes of honour for departure on James, 
as well as upon the land and sea commanders of the expedition, who 
took leave of the Sultan and departed to Damietta. They were followed 
in separate companies by the rest of the troops, and their numbers were 
augmented at Damietta by a contigent from Alexandria ©). 

In Cyprus the brave Charlotte, feebly supported by her husband, 


attempted in vain to combat the rival forces of the Bastard, so well 


@ Apt’L-Maunisin, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 537. 

) Ibid, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 543-544, also footnotes m and n on p. 543. 

() Ibid, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 544; Vertot (op. cit., vol. 1, p. 346) wrote that Inal’s 
favour veered towards the Bastard because can ambassador arrived from Mahomet II 
who represented to the soldan that it was in the interest of all true Mussullmen to 
hinder the prince of Savoy, and any Latin prince whatever, from settling in the 
Levant». 

() Ani’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 544; Mas Larnim, op. cit., Does. vol. II, 
p- 98, note 4. 

) Jbid, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 545, 547-549; Inn Ivds, op. cit., vol. HI, p. 63. 
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seconded by the troops of the Sultan. By the end of 1460, her ruthless 
adversary occupied most of the Island, and assumed the royal style of 
James II; but the strong castle of Kerynia held out stoutly for the queen 
three years longer, Throughout the campaign James took good care 
to stay the itching hands of the Mamluks, who wished to plunder and 
pillage and make prisoners of the Infidels. In consequence, and owing 
perhaps to the unhealthy climate, the Mamluk leader of the land forces, 
leaving the command to Djanibek al-Ablak, departed from Cyprus with 
the greater part of the Egyptians and returned to Cairo empty-handed, 
much to the disgust of the populace, who had expected to see a splendid 
repetition of the triumphal procession of 1427 ©). 

_ James II kept the remaining Mamlik contingent busy by employing it 
in the siege of Kerynia in January 1461, in the midst of which the haras- 
sed Queen Charlotte withdrew to Rhodes, and solicited the Grandmaster’s 
aid’, Rhodian ships attacked the harbour of Kerynia in an attempt to 
raise the siege, but they were repulsed with heavy losses and the capture 
of more than hundred prisoners by the enemy. The Mamlak commander, 
however, expected more attacks from Rhodes, as well as from the Genoese 
in Famagusta, and being unaware of the death of Sultan Inal in February 
1461, he sent to Egypt for reinforcements). Ahmad Inal, who suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, was only a stop-gap Sultan, and it was 
impossible that any Mamlak emir would consent to go on a foreign expe- 
dition, rather than stay at home to watch the turn of events. Indeed, 
partly for such reasons, Sultan Ahmad had commissioned some emirs for 
a punitive expedition to the Province of Beheira, and was flagrantly dis- 
obeyed ®), So it was not till the sky of Cairo intrigue was cleared, by 
the accession of the Greek Khiishkadam, that reinforcements were prep- 


" Camb. Med. Hist., vol. IV, p. 470. 

() Api’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 551-552, 553; Inn Ivas, op. cit., vol. II, 
p. 63. «Unhealthy climate» (wakham) is given by the former authority as the 
reason for the unexpected return of the expedition. The Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Art. Inal) imputes the sudden withdrawal of most of the Egyptian land and sea 
forces from Cyprus to the bribing of the Admiral of the fleet by Queen Charlotte. 

© Vertor, op. cit., vol. I, p. 347. , 

) Axi’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 650-651; Ten Ivas, op. ert., vol. I, p. 67. 

© Api’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 660. 
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ared. Even then, the preparations had soon to be discontinued, owing 
to the gathering troubles around the new Sultan™. But the situation 
of the Egyptians in Cyprus was becoming so untenable that a prominent 
emir, and a Governor of Tripolis at that, abandoned his corps in Cyprus, 
and arrived at Damietta without the Sultan’s leave. At last Khishkadam 
managed, with difficulty, to send a small contingent to Cyprus; but as he 
found that it was not enough to meet the situation, greater but far more 
disaffected and reluctant reinforcements were sent. These, however, 
came back quickly, without the permission of the disgusted Sultan, who 
dared not show his dudgeon ®). 

The original contigent which had been left in Cyprus under the com- 
mand of Djanibek al-Ablak, remained in the Island; and with its aid 
James II conquered the city of Famagusta. James acquired great po- 
pularity by that achievement, which realised the ardent wish of his last 
four predecessors, and put an end to the Genoese monopoly of Cypriot 
trade. With characteristic cruelty, however, the King, instigated by 
Rizzo de Marin, completed this conquest by the massacre of the Mamliiks, 
who had assisted him in the campaign, but for whom he had no further 
use. Ingenious, cunning and plausible to the end, James II immediately 
sent to the Sultan Khishkadam an ambassador, Jacob by name, who 
informed the Sultan that the Mamlak Commander met his death only 
because he had behaved outrageously in Famagusta, and had insulted 
the King’ «by striking him with something that he had in his hand». 
He assured the Sultan, however, that the King remained his viceroy; but 
Khishkadam suspected the plausibility of Jacob’s account; nor was he 
satisfied with the vicarious protestations of allegiance. He sent his Cup- 
Bearer to ascertain the truth; but James II, who knew how to wheedle his 
opponents, protested unswerving loyalty to the Sultan, and solemnly 
pledged himself to pay the double tribute regularly to the end of his 
years, as he had promised in Cairo. Meanwhile ex-Queen Charlotte had 
revealed the truth of the masssacre to Khishkadam, in order to get his 


) Axi’t-Manisin, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 696. 

() Ibid, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 700, 701, 707, 715, 725. According to the En- 
cyclopaedia of Islém (Art. Khishkadam), the Mamlak troops ssoon relurned on 
account of the disturbances which broke out [in Gairo?]>. 
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assistance, and gained his favour by ransomig a Mamlik ship that had 
been captured by the Knights of Rhodes. But the Sultan was satisfied 
with James’s protestations, and was glad to_live in peace with. him, 
especially as he paid regular tribute (0), 

But if it had been undeservedly reserved for that. bold and unscru- 
pulous usurper to end the galling commercial predominance of one Italian 
Republic i in Cyprus, it was also his fate to prepare the way for the poli- 
tical hegemony of another. He had rid his country of Genoa only by his 
marriage with Catherine Cornaro, niece of Mark Cornaro, at whose house 
James II had taken refuge in his fugitive years, thus placing it under the 
influence of the Venetian Republic, whose adopted daughter his consort 
was. As a natural consequence James employed many Venetians, at 
whose hands it is not improbable that he met his end by foul means in 


1473, His death was followed by that of his posthumous child, 


James III, a year later, which left his Venetian widow queen in name, 
but the Republic of Venice regent in fact ®), 

Catherine was permitted, for a few years, to enjoy nominal sovereignty ; 
but the real power lay in the hands of three Venetian officials, who were 
appointed to direct her policy according to the wishes of the Republic. 
Various Cypriot notabilities began to kick, not so much against their 
Venetian queen as against “the humiliating supremacy of the Republic, 
that deprived them of the sense of liberty and independence. Venice 
struck at the root of their movement by putting to death the bastard issue 


of James II, then made short shrift of most of the rebels under pretext 


of: their being a menace to the Sultan’s trade, and lastly compelled the 
rest of them to take refuge in Rhodes, where ex-Queen Charlotte still 
dreamed of regaining her lost throne “ Shortly afterwards Charlotte's 


© Api’t-Manisin, op. cit., VII, pp. 728-730; Mas Larne, op. cit. , Does. vol. ll, 


‘p. 392, note 4; Dsawnan, Inba al-Hagr, fols. 55B, 175 B; Ene, Isl. Art. Khish- 


kadam. 

) Mas Latriz, op. cit., Histoire, vol. I, lattod., pp. 14, 21; Verror, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 361; Inn vis, op. cit., II, p. 147. 

(3) toma; Graziani’s Chronicle, p. 19. 

Order of the Venetian Senate to the Captain General to wk out, in order to 
deliver up for torture, the men who are continually privateening on the coasts of the 


' Island of Cyprus and the states of the Sultan of Egypt, at the instigation of the enemies 
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husband returned to Italy, while she herself retired to Rome, where she 
died in 1487, two years after having ceded her rights to the Cypriot 
throne to her nephew Charles I, Duke of Savoy“. 

But from the very first signs of Venetian intervention in Cypriot affairs 
the Sultan of Egypt showed great resentment, which reflected itself in his 
very cold reception of the Venetian consul in 1473. Eventually however, 
the Sultan acquiesced in the accomplished fact, by showing special favour 
towards the consul and merchants of the Republic in 1477. He even 
went so far as to complain, directly to Venice, of the failure of Queen 
Catherine to send the tribute. The Republic was only too anxious to 
propitiate the Sultan, and strongly advised the Queen to send an expe- 
rienced ambassador « to placate and reconcile the mind of the said Lord», 
and to ask him, in the event of not being able herself to send tribute 
immediately, to grant her an interval of grace). Catherine acted lite- 
rally on the advice of her patrons by sending, in 1476, the tribute for 
two years. Sultan Kaitbey was highly pleased, and formally recognised 
the Lady of Cyprus as Queen,.by sending her «a robe of honour made of 
cloth of gold lined with ermine, and a brocade saddle with a cover of 
gold», together with a princely present consisting of highly prized 
things), During the next two years, however, the Sultan received 
nothing from Cyprus, in spite of Catherine’s undertaking to be punctual. 
In consequence he instructed Wardish al-Dhahiri, commander of the timb- 


of the Queen Catherine Cornaro. (Mas Larnig, op. cét., Docs. vol. II, p. 402). See 
also. Verror, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 361, 36a. : 

Gra. Ene. Aris. Lusignan, Charlotte Lusignan, et Louis duc de Savoie. 

*) Mas Larnie, op. cit., Docs. vol. II, p. 39t, note 1. Gra. Ene. Art., Chypre. 

°) Despatch of the Venetian Senate , to the Councillors and the Proveditor of Gyprus, 
to urge Queen Catherine to send immediately the tribute to the Sultan of Egypt, with 


an ambassador justifying the Queen for the delays made in the payment, and request- . 


ing the Sultan to have Rizzo de Marin seized, if he should come to Egypt. (Mas 
Lari, op. czt., Docs. vol. II, pp. 391-393). 

“) Letter of Kaitbey, Sultan of Egypt, in reply to the ; sta, which Queen Ga- 
therine Cornaro had sent to him : The Sullan congratulates the Queen on having 
triumphed over her enemies, excuses her for the delay of two years made in the pay- 
ment of the tribute dae to Egypt, and announces to her that he has acknowledged 
her as Queen of Cyprus, and that he has had her last ambassador set at liberty. 
(Mas Latrre, op. cit., Docs. vol. I], pp. 405-406). 
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ering expedition that was bound from Cairo to Lajazzo, to call first at 
Cyprus and make a formal demand for the tribute. This did not prod- 
uce the desired effect, and Kaitbey was impelled to resort to threats and 
diplomacy. He declared by the mouth of Khawadja Muhammad B. 
Mahfaz al-Maghrabi, his ambassador to Naples, that he was about to send 
a military expedition to Cyprus, to exact the tribute by force. Venice 
apparently got wind of the matter, and in February 1479 the Cypriot 
tribute arrived, to the delight of the astute Kaitbey"). 

Since 1462, however, war had been intermittently raging between 
Venice and the Turks, in which the Republic allied herself with the Ka- 
raman of Asia Minor and Uzun Hasan (Hassan the Long), King of Persia. 
In the thick of the struggle, Venice deemed the moment opportune to 
strengthen her hold on Cyprus, by flying her ensigns on the Island, 
under the pretext that she had to facilitate communications with her 
allies). Venice emerged from the war in 1479 with diminished colo- 
nies, and a twenty years’ truce. As a counterpoise to the menacing 
hegemony of the Turk in the Levant, she determined to annex Cyprus, 
especially as it was then rumoured that Ferdinand King of Naples had 
been looking on Queen Catherine «as a person well qualified for him ». 
The Republic was alarmed; and the chance was not to be lost, moreover, 
as the relations between the Turk and the Egyptian Sultan were strained 
at the time. In consequence Venice dispatched Giorgio Cornaro to his 
sister Catherine, who, as a dutiful daughter of the Republic, responded to 
her brother’s entreaties, and with some semblance of reluctance, demised 
her estate in favour of the Republic in 1489. She then retired to a 
villa at Asolo, in Venetian territory, where she lived till 1510, a patron 
of art and of the scholars of the Renaissance '). 

Queen Catherine delivered the Island to Francesco Priuli, Captain 
General of the Venetian fleet, who took formal possession of it in the 
name of the Republic, and hoisted his country’s flag in place of that of 


() Tax Iyas, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 182, 185. 

) Mas Latare, op. cit., Histoire, vol. 1, introd., p. 14, Camb. Med. Hist., vol. IV, 
p: 466. . 

) Cosnam, op. cit., p. 19; Mas Lataie, op. cit., Hist., vol. I, introd., p. 14, 
also Docs. vol. II, p. 403, note a. 
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the Lusignans. Shortly afterwards, he was commissioned by the dis- 
established Queen to proceed to Cairo with Marco Malpiero, Commander 
of Rhodes in Cyprus, to explain to the Sultan the state reasons which had 
impelled her to abdicate the throne. Venice wanted to make more sure 
of the Sultan’s attitude, and sent Piérre Diédo with full instructions to 
assure Kaitbey that the control of Cyprus was undertaken by the Republic ; 
the friend of his lordship, chiefly because «it worketh for him and-for the 
weal of his people... and the more so inasmuch as he may not doubt 
that he shall receive every year his current payments». Diédo repaired 
immediately to Cairo, where he met the two envoys of the Queen; but 
he died before having brought the negotiations to a successful ending. 
His mission was completed by Jean Borghi, his secretary, who surmounted 
all the remaining difficulties and concluded an amicable treaty with the 
. Sultan, recognising the suzerainty of the Republic over the Island. The 
treaty was solemnly signed by the representatives of the high contracting 
parties on g March 1490, Then the Sultan received the sum of 4,ooo 
ducats, into the Treasury, from Jean Borghi and Marco Malpiero, «as 


portion of the account of the payments of the instalments for two years” 


due from the Island of Cyprus... according to the instrument drawn 
up»); and in a letter despatched with Borghi to the Doge, later in the 
month, Kaitbey cheerfully recognised the new suzerainty over Cyprus“), 
It must be recorded to Kaitbey’s credit that in the same dispatch, in 


which he insisted on the payment of Cypriot tribute, he did not forget | 


the population of the Island : «Let his Excellency the Doge see to it, as 


Instructions of the Doge Bucisrize to Pierre Diédo, sent on an embassy to 
Cairo, in order to explain to the Sullan the motives which had induced Queen Ca- 
therine Cornaro to abandon the kingdom of Cyprus, and had determined the Republic 
of Venice to raise its banners in. the Island, as a sign of having definitely takén pos- 
session of it, (Mas Larnis, op. cit., Docs. vol. II, pp. 472-478). 

Declaration of the Egyptian Commissioners, in the name of Sultan Kaithey, 
recognising the Republic of Venice as Mistress of the Island of Cyprus, on condition 
thal she shall punctually pay the tribute due from the Island to the Sultans of Egypt. 
(Mas Latriz, op. cit., Does. vol. If, pp. 478-481). 

- Receipt for a payment on account of 4,000 ducats for the tribute of the Island 
of Cyprus, issued by the Treasurer of the Sultan. (Mas Larne, op. cit., Doc. vol. I, 
p- 481). 
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his duty», goes the dispatch, «that he who shall be Proveditor in his 
name in the Island of Cyprus, shall satisfy that which is due, and that 
he do not delay to send it in due time; and let the Doge command that 
the people of the Island be well and justly treated, and that they live in 
peace and be defended from those who intend them trouble, regarding 
them as under our protection, and that they may attend to-their own 
affairs with cheerfulness » “, 

Well might the Sultan remonstrate piously on behalf of the Cypriots, 
the prosperity of whose country had, however, begun to wane long be- 
fore it had become a-Venetian colony, saddled still with the onerous 
Egyptian tribute. Except for the revenues of its salt-pans the Island 
yielded very little; and a traveller who visited it at this period described 
its barrenness and depopulation, which the Venetians in vain tried to 
remedy by colonisation. The Republic exacted a hard measure of tithes 
and forced labour from the people, while to the last there lingered on in 
Cyprus those survivors of the Lusignan period, the descendants of French 
nobles, whose serfs were little better than slaves. The end of Mamlak 
supremacy in Egypt, in i517, did not better the lot of the Island, for the 
Venetians contmued to send the tribute from Cyprus to the Turkish 
masters of Egypt, until Cyprus itself was conquered by the Turk in 1571, 
only to find that Turkish officials were more repacious than Venetian 
governors "!, 


Letter of Sultan Kaitbey to Augustin Barbarigo, the Doge of Venice, confirming 
the declaration of the Egyptian Commissioners, and sending him presents. (Mas 
Larniz, op. cit., Does. vol. II, pp. 481-483). 

“ Gamb. Med. Hist., vol. IV, pp. 471-472. 





HENRY SALT 


BY 


BRYN DAVIES. 


In the English cemetery at Alexandria there is a mouldering sarcoph- 
agus with the following inscription : 


Here sleep the mortal remains of 
Henry Salt, Esq. 
A native of the city of Lichfield, 
{lis Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in 
Egypt. 
Twice he penetrated into Abyssinia, 
with the hope of restoring the long broken intercourse 
between the Nations of Europe 
And that barbarised Christian land. 
His ready genius explored and elucidated 
the Hieroglyphics and other Antiquities 
of this Country. 
His faithful and rapid pencil, 
And the nervous originality of his untatored verses, 
conveyed to the world vivid ideas 
of the scenes which delighted himself. 
In the midst of his important duties and useful pursuits , 
he was, in the forly eighth year of his age, 
and after a short illness, summoned, as we trust, 
to his better and eternal home, on the 
twenty ninth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord 1827. 


His only child, Georgina Henrietta, 
has been permitted to appropriate this Garden 
to the interment of European Christians. 


Salt was the youngest son of a doctor. He was born on June 14th, 
1780. At the age of seventeen he went to London to study painting, 


first under Joseph Farington R. A., where he met Halls his future 
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biographer, then under Hoppner, the portrait painter. He finished his 
studies in 1801 and through an uncle of his was appointed secretary and 
draughtsman to Viscount Valentia who was setting out on a journey to 
India. The pious reticence of his biographer does not enable us to form 
any very clear idea of Salt at this time. His chief faults were procrasti- 
nation and a penchant for female society. «Sent to the capital at the age 
of seventeen, and surrounded by those seductions which can subvert the 
best minds and subdue the strongest, he was continually falling a prey to 
indiscretions for which his better feelings as uniformly reproached him ». 
It was apparently not drink, but «temptations of a far more attractive 
and destructive kind that assailed his early manhood». However Salt 
was now to leave these behind him for four years. 

In 1802 he and his patron sailed for India via the Cape. They reached 
Calcutta at the beginning of 1803, went up the Ganges as far as Lucknow 
and then sailed for Ceylon. The East India Company was anxious to 
find out if it was possible to establish a factory on the coast of Abyssinia. 
With this in view a cruiser was placed at Valentia’s disposal. On arriv- 
ing at Mocha several of the crew deserted. One of them Pearce wrote 
to Valentia asking for a bible and on receiving it together with a suitable 
admonition, replied «that he could now be as good a Christian as before 
and have more time to pay his respects to God almighty». The captain 
of the cruiser refused to risk his ship in a survey of the western coast of 
the Red Sea and Salt was sent back to Bombay to report what had happ- 
ened. The Company supplied another cruiser in which he returned. 
Valentia sent Salt on a journey into the interior to get into touch with the 
Ras of Tigre who received him favourably. At Axum he found a Greek 
inscription and discovered various discrepancies in Bruce’s account of the 
country which aroused a good deal of controversy when they appeared in 
Valentia’s «Travels». On the 26th November they left Massowah for 
Suez and from there went across the desert to Cairo. There they went 
to see Mohamed Ali «a little man, of an intelligent countenance with a 
reddish brown beard of moderate dimensions» which he was continually 
stroking. The distinction with which they were received very much ann- 
oyed the French Consul Drovetti, who said it was ridiculous to make such 
a fuss about a private individual. Salt and Valentia arrived in England 


on the oAth October 1806. 
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Salt’s visit to the Ras of Tigre bore fruit in a proposal made by Valentia 
to the East India Cempany that it might be worth while opening up trade 
relations with Abyssinia and Salt was chosen as the most suitable emissary. 
He set off in 1809 and at Massowah was met by the renegade English- 
man Pearce and Valentia’s body servant Coffin who had chosen to stay 


behind four years before. Both of them had taken service under the - 


Ras of Tigre and both had acquired Abyssinian wives. The interior of 
Abyssinia was in its usual state of confusion and Salt found it impossible 


to get to Gondar and had to deliver the presents he had brought to the - 


Ras of Tigre who sat looking at them for hours occasionally gratifying his 
visitors with exclamations of delight and wonder. Salt needed this ap- 
preciation because in the unsettled state of Abyssinia it was doubtful 
whether the Ras could be regarded as the chief ruler. It was true that 
he had made himself receiver of the gifts but Salt was still uncertain as 
to whether he had accomplished his mission, which was to return the 
presents sent by the Emperor of Abyssinia to George III on the previous 
expedition. A létter from the Ras explaining that he was the only up- 
holder of the Christian faith in Abyssinia and for that reason had detained 
‘‘Hinorai Sawelt”’ helped to establish Salt’s good faith in the matter. As 
a matter of fact the Emperor of Abyssinia was a mere puppet under the 
sway of a neighbouring chieftain who was at war with the Ras of Tigre 
and as far as the opening up of trade relations was concerned the Ras 
was as suitable a person to deal with as any. The capture of Java how- 
ever and the control of its trade acquired by the East India Company put 
off indefinitelyits interest in Abyssinia. Salt benefited to the extent of 
£1,000 and brought out a book on his travels illustrated with engravings 
from his sketches, for which in those spacious days of publishing he 
received £800 down. 

For the next couple of years Salt kicked his heels in England. In 
1816 however Major Missett the English Consul General in Egypt, re- 
signed and Salt immediately applied for the post. He was appointed, at 
a salary of £1,700 a year and arrived in Alexandria in March 1816. 
. He came with instructions from the British Museum to spare no pains in 
searching for antiquities. But there was already a serious rival in the 
field. After the departure of the French from Egypt a former A. D. C. 
of Murat’s a choleric Piedmontese named Drovetti had been appointed 
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Vice Consul of France at Alexandria. He lived in Kleber’s old headquar- 
ters, celebrating the anniversary of the proclamation of the Empire by 
illuminating the Consulate and letting off fireworks, which impressed the 
Egyptians, and supplementing his salary by breeding quails and partrid- 
ges on his verandah. When Fraser made his illfated descent on Alex- 
andria in 1807 he had gone post haste to Cairo to warn Mohamed Ali and 
had helped to organise tho defence. He had also seen to it that the 
British officers captured at Rosetta were well treated. In return for his 
politic counsels Mohamed Ali made him his friend and almost his confi- 
dant. This post was however already occupied by Boghos Yousef an Ar- 
menian who had formerly been a dragoman at the British Consulate at. 
Smyrna. Drovetti himself had recommended him to Mohamed Ali but 
the French bitterly complained that he had been bought by the English for 
afew hundred pounds. The truth probably is that at this time Mehamed 
Ali thought himself more likely to become independent through the En- 


_ glish than the French. Nevertheless Drovetti had a good deal of influence 


and when Mohamed Ali began to introduce his famous system of mono- 
polies Drovetti obtained that of antiquities and in 1812 returned from 
Thebes with much booty. At the Restoration he lost his official post but 
he still retained much of his former influence and spared no pains in 
ingratiating himself with the new French representative, Roussel, andi in 
entertaining French travellers of note. 

One can imagine his disgust therefore when instead of the dull and 
surly Missett there landed at Alexandria a young man with as lively an 
interest in antiquities as himself and as keen an eye to the profits to be 
got from exporting them. Mohamed Ali himself was very glad to see 
Salt and expressed his delight at seeing somebody he knew and not a 
«stiff unaccomodating Englishman». Salt therefore had no difficulty in 
obtaining the coveted firman giving him permission to excavate. Drovetti_ 
was on the Sudan border buying ostrich plumes at the time but when 
he heard the news he hurried back to defend his hunting grounds. 
From now on the diplomatic rivalry between the French and the English 
was extended to the field of archaeology and a frenzied competition began’ 
between the rival excavators. .Although at first a compromise was made 
between the two parties and zones of digging w were defined there was 
bound to be friction. 
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Salt employed as his chief agent an extraordinary Italian called Belzoni 
who was six foot eight high and married to an Englishwoman built on 
the same scale as himself. At one time he had been a weight lifter but 
he had a mechanical turn of mind and had come out to Egypt originally 
to instal a hydraulic machine to water the garden of Mohamed Ali’s ser- 
‘aglio. The machine however did not work, he was dismissed, and he 
was almost destitute when Salt engaged him. His first achievement was 
to embark the colossal head of Memnon at Thebes which the French had 
tried to do during the occupation but without success and which now 
according to the English one man had succeeded in doing alone. Roussel 
the French Consul replied it was not the head of Memnon at all but of 
Isis. Actually it was that of Rameses II. Salt also employed another 
Italian, Caviglia to explore the Great Pyramid and to clear away the sand 
from the Sphinx which was thus completely exposed for the first time 
until 1927. 

In the meantime Belzoni had discovered several tombs at Abou Simbel 
one of which contained the carved alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I which 
was to cause endleess trouble later on. The friction between Drovetti’s 
gangs and those of Salt was now rapidly coming to a head. Although 
Salt and Drovetti might agree their subordinates could not. Drovetti’s 
foremen, a Marseillais called Riffaud, a French drummer turned Mameluk 
called Youssef and: Lebullo were spoiling for a fight. Salt had gone up 
the river with Sir Joseph Bankes and a German baron to supervise the 
removal of an obelisk at Phila. But before their arrival Lebullo gath- 
ered the villagers together and pretending to read the hieroglyphics on 
it announced that it belonged to Drovetti’s ancestors. On Belzoni’s arr- 
ival the villagers prevented him from removing the obelisk and it was 
only by a liberal distribution of backshish that he was able to get it on 
board at all. Drovetti was at this time at Thebes and the sight of the 
obelisk descending the Nile exhausted his patience. One day when Bel- 
zoni was examining the digging grounds Drovetti caught one of his Arabs 
and bastinadoed him. The poor devil limped back to Belzoni to complain 
when up came Lebullo with about thirty Arabs. Lebullo seized the bridle 
of the donkey with one hand and with the other gripped Belzoni by the 
waistcoat and demanded an explanation of the theft of the obelisk while 
another Italian Rossignano held a pistol to his head. Then came Dro- 
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. vetti himself with the rest of his gang and told Belzoni to dismount which 


he refused to do. The situation was looking ugly when a shot rang out; 
the tension relaxed, and Belzoni was released. Drovetti’s campaign of 
intimidation had failed. Although he might be sarcastic about Salt’s 
petty exposure of trifling errors in the « Description de Egypte », his 
monopoly was gone for ever and he had to look for more remote fields of 
activity. The government itself was beginning to realise that antiquities 
were a useful asset. Boghos Yousef sent a number of antiquities to the 
court of Austria to curry favour for a brother of his at Trieste and Mo- 
hamed Ali sent his old friend Sir Sidney Smith a gold plaque picked up 
at Canopus. Drovetti therefore pressed Mohamed Ali to send an exped- 
ition to Siwa but though the expedition was sent, with Drovetti as a kind 
of general ad hoc, and the Siwans were subdued, the expected booty in 
antiquities did not materialise. 

Mohamed Ali regarded all this archaeological rivalry with a benevolent 
eye because in extending his system of monopolies he thus assured him- 
self of the good offices ef the consuls in representing his case to their 
respective governments. Since the English government was one of those 
chiefly concerned it was important to propiliate it and as long as Drovetti 
was hampered by the unofficial nature of his position Salt’s influence was 
paramount. Roussel’s successor was an old gentleman called Pillavoine 
whose correspondance deals largely in recriminations against Drovetti and 
complaints of the growth of English influence. In fact most of the for- 
eigners in Egypt referred themselves to the British consul and Drovetti had 
to console himself with the sale of his collection to the Royal Museum at 
Turin for the equivalent of £10,000 and a pension, and the knowledge 
that his ceaseless propaganda was bearing fruit. In 1891 in fact Pilla- 
voime was recalled and Drovetti was once more made Consul of France in 
Egypt. 

A good deal of Salt’s time was taken up in arranging his houses in Cairo 
and Alexandria which gradually filled up with mummies, papyri, tomb 
paintings and statues. He found the society of Cairo wearisome. He 
describes it as a «a land where neither morning nor evening is ever 
ushered in with the glad countenance of a friend, but all is outward 
courtesy, too generally and too justly mingled with contempt with one’s 
company», and where the frequent visitations of plague were welcome if 





only because the quarantine kept visitors away. Salt could then get on 
undisturbed with his attempts to decipher the meaning of the hieroglyphic 
alphabet, or with his copying of antiquities, while his neighbours whiled 
away the time by flying kites from their roofs. ; 
He was involved in a lengthy correspondence with the authorities of 
the British Museum. In two years he had unearthed a large collection 
of antiquities which he offered to the trustees but at a price which he 
himself afterwards admitted was too high. Ultimately Salt offered to sell 
the collection outright for £4,000 but this included the alabaster sarco- 
phagus discovered by Belzoni and on which he had been given a lien by 
Salt, who had agreed to give Belzoni whatever he received over and above 
the minimum price of £2,000. Belzoni considered that Salt had treated 


him badly in not having supported him as he should have done in the ~ 


law suit he had brought against Drovetti and refused to agree to the sale 
of the sarcophagus. The Museum authorities did not want it and Salt 
refused to sell it separately. Belzoni meanwhile had arranged an exhib- 
ition in London’ of which the chief feature was a reconstruction of an 
Egyptian tomb which drew large crowds‘. He had also been given a 
lump sum of £500 by Salt besides a number of antiquities. His book 
had a great success and was even adapted for children in a dialogue form 
which combined useful information and appropriate moral reflections on 
Belzoni’s courage and skill, with Drovetti as the villain of the plece. 
Altogether Belzoni does not seem to have been badly treated but he seems 
to have been obsessed with the idea that Salt had exploited him for his 
own profit and at one time went so far as to say that «he was ditermined 
to troy how far the low of Ingland can be inforced against injustice and 
harogance». Shortly after this however he went off on an expedition up 
the Niger and his death at Gao in 1894 brought the controversy to an 
end. The sarcophagus was eventually bought by Sir John Soane while 
the Museum bought the rest. 

During this time Salt had added to the gaiety of nations and comforted 
his isolation by getting married. According to a French traveller the 
Count Marcellus an Austrian merchant had told his agent at Leg horn 


© Horace Smith wrote «An Adress to a Mammy» in this exhibition, 
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that if he could find a young girl with nothing better to do in Europe he 
might send her to him in Egypt. Three months later a Venus of seven- 
teen landed at Alexandria whom he greeted with joy and decided to marry 
as soon as a convenient time had elapsed. One day Salt passed under 
her window, was struck with her beauty, proposed and was accepted on 
the spot. The Austrian was furious and complained to his consulate. 
The question at issue then resolved itself into two heads : a) Whether 
the laws of commerce contain any stipulation that allows of Paul seizing 
merchandise consigned to Peter while that merchandise is still in bond; 
b) If so does not Paul owe Peter what he has laid out on the article in 
question. After a prolonged exchange of notes a third Consulate was 


* called in as arbiter and decided in favour of Salt on payment of the costs. 


Marcellus lunched at dawn with Salt and his wife shortly afterwards in 
Cairo and found her a charming blonde well worth a law suit. Salt had 
imported a grand piano from Europe and she entertained them after 
lunch with di «Tanti Palpitiy and other airs of Rossini. | At the time of 
his marriage Salt was about forty but he was subject to attacks of a mys- 


‘terious malady of the spleen that gave him an appearance of general 


lassitude and which became more and more frequent as he grew older. _ 
Egypt with the restoration of order under Mohamed Ali had resumed 
something of its old importance as the route to India and Salt who had 
become the unpaid agent of the East India Company had an increasing 
number of visitors to entertain. English ladies on their way to join their 
husbands in India broke their journey at Alexandria, to be swung up to 
the top of Pompey’s pillar, visit the Pyramids, sail up the Nile to Thebes 
and then go on by camel from Kena to Kosseir, and they were delighted 
to find in the English Consul a man of charm and culture who would 


discuss Corinne and Rob Roy with them and show them his latest finds. 


There were also young Englishmen completing their education by a tour 
of the near East and others like a certain Captain Gordon who after learn- 


- ing enough Arabic to get along with donned native dress and wandered 


off up the Nile on their own. Egypt in fact was becoming overrun with 
tourists. So at least thought the Comte de Forbin the Director of the 
Royal Museums of France whose journey up the Nile was spoilt by the 
sight of Lord Belmore’s flotilla with its complement of doctors nurses and 
provisions and whose morning meditations among the ruins of Thebes 
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were disturbed by an English nurse maid in a rose coloured spencer 
carrying a parasol. In his disgust he cancelled his projected expedition 
to Assuan and returned to Cairo to pour out his disillusionment to the 
sympathetic ears of Drovetti. 


Not all the estimates of Salt however were flattering. Sir William 
Gell the explorer of Troy expressed his in some Saline Verses : 


~ 


If you travel in Egypt, tis reckoned a fault 
To be seen on the Nile without letters for S- 
But be sure when you show your credentials to say 
What dropp’d from your intimate friend Castlereagh 
Whom you met at the Travellers’ Glub the other day, 
Who seemed quite consoled when he thought that at Cairo 
That good fellow S(alt) ral’d instead of old Pharaoh, 
Who he felt quite assured would take you by the hand 
When he knew how allied to the Marquis you stand 
That Sidmouth and Harrowby both were your cousins 
And you reckon’d your friends in the household by dozens. 
And that Hamilton once forced upon you a letter, 
But to burn it dear Liverpool hinted was better, 
Than that persons connected like you with the Court 
Should be troub!'d with things of so little import, 
Not a word of Mountnorris, that friendship is past 
Sense of favours conferr’d is not likely to last... . . 
And hint not, oh! hint not a word about painting 
Unless you would set the great Gonsul a fainting. 
But lock up your papers and hide all your drawing 
If you wish to be safe from his pilfering and clawing 
And whatever you do, hold your head up in alt, 
Or you are likely to profit but little by S(alt). 


The affair of the Cairo stone was a case in point. - In 1899 there arr- 
ived in Egypt a young man called James Burton as mineralogist to Moh- 
amed Ali. Before leaving England he had been asked by Doctor Young 
of the British Museum to look for a stone with a trilingual inscription 
described by the French savants of Napoleon’s expedition which might 
help in elucidating the hieroglyphics on the Rosetta stone, but which had 
since disappeared. Salt at first received Burton with courtesy. But as’ 
soon as he began to show an interest in antiquities his acquisition of a 
harem and the wearing of native dress appeared in a more sinister light, 
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and Salt issued a declaration saying he would not be responsible for the 
safety of British subjects who went about in native dress. Burton replied 
it was necessary as a protection against insult and went on with his search. 
In 1826 while he was resting on the lintel of the Yakour mosque he 
suddenly realised that the stone he was sitting on was covered with char- 
acters. He reported his dicovery to the Foreign Office which instructed 
Salt to acquire it if possible. Mohamed Ali was willing at first but in the 
meantime Boghos Yousef had been approached by Drovetti who saw a 
splendid opportunity to revenge the loss of the Rosetta stone in 1802 
and the permission was with drawn. The following letter in the Consular 
Archives in Cairo refers to this matter. 
May 29, 1807 

Habib Effendi fece rapporto a Sua Altessa che Vostra Signoria Illustrissima cercava 
di avere una pietra, che sta in una moschea, e tiene a quel santuario. Habib Effendi 
domandava permesso di far levare e concedere a lei quella pietra. 

Sua Altessa mi ordino di farle sapere che per riguardi dovuti al borgo, non si pud 
render vaghe le di Lei brame. Benche cosa di lieve momento e pur delicata operazione 
quella di privare Ja moschea della desiderata pietra. Sua Altessa invita percio Vostra 


Signoria Illustrissima a desistere dalla richiesta, 
Bocuos Youssour. 


Drovetti finally achieved his object and in 1829 he was able to per- 
suade Mohamed Ali to cede the stone which is now in the Louvre". 

Drovetti certainly spared no effort to justify the confidence placed in 
him. In 1824 Salt reported ruefully that «the affairs of Egypt as far as 
British interests are concerned become more precarious from day to day. 
The alliance between His Highness and the court of France becomes 
closer every day and the plans of the French government never cease to 
gain ground». This was not unnatural since Drovetti from the beginning 
had tried to persuade his government that Mohamed Ali should be left a 
free hand in the Morea and if France ultimately joined England and 
Russia in their intervention it was due, not to Drovetti but to her desire 
to be left a free hand in dealing with Algiers and a corresponding fear of 
a new Moslem power in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


© G. Auriant’s article «Autour d’une Stéle» is a vivacious account of the struggle 


over this stone. 
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Apart from Drovetti Salt had domestic troubles. In 1829 a daughter 
died and in 1824 his wife herself died in child birth. He tried to distr- 
act his mind by composing a poem on Egypt of which fifty copies were 
printed. Althoug worthless as poetry it is a bibliographical curiosity since 
it is the first English book to be printed in Egypt. It is written in irreg- 
ularly rhyming couplets and is divided into three cantos describing the 
Nile flood, a sand storm, Thebes, with digressions on the Edinburgh 
school of philosophy, the immortality of the soul, the Ganges, and con- 
cluding with an invocation to his wife’s spirit. Here is one of the more 

vigorous passages : 


«And what upon the banks is all this crowd, 
Which bustling fills the air with clamour loud? 
"Tis a rude throng, upon some feslal day, 

That trades and barters its smal! wares away; 
Grey-bearded elders quarrelling for a para, 

And youngsters new to life that do not care a 
Fig for the world, their turbans set awry, 

And the hot booza sparkling in their eye; 
Frowsy faquirs begging from all they meet; 
Young Almas lewd, dancing with naked feet, 
To the strain’d tarabok’s harsh sound, and boys, 
With cheeks distended like the piping faun, 
That blow the shrill zammara,—hideous noise | 
As ery of swine for food at break of dawn; 

And children riding in the turn-about, 
Brim-full of folly :—’tis a rabble rout 

Of vulgar dissipation, like the crew 

That haunts thy motley fair, renown’d Bartholomew !» 


In 1826 he disposed of large collection of antiquities to the French 
government for £10,000. Shortly afterwards he was attacked by his 
old malady and left for Upper Egypt to recuperate. At Dessouk he was 
so ill that he had to go ashore and died there three weeks later “), Coffin, 
who had arrived from Abyssinia some time before scarred by woulds 





Before his death Salt had burnt his poems and the Ms. of a work of fiction illus- 
trating the manners of the Levantines. This is a pity because it might have provided 
some amusing side lights on Alexandria society of the time. 
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received in battle and hardly able to speak English, was with him at the 
end, with his son by his Abyssinian wife to whom Salt had taken a fancy. 

In the British Consular Archives at Cairo there is a good deal of corr- 
espondence relating to the settlement of Salt’s affairs. The Vice Consul 
at Cairo was a harassed gentleman called Maltass, who found Barker the 
new Consul General very unsympathetic to his woes. His salary of € 200 
he found insufficient but Barker refused to make him Consul because 
Maltass was in debt to Mohamed Ali though Maltass says all the Consuls 
were. He also had on his hands Mirza Shah the son of the King of Oude 


~ and his daughter who had been sent to Cairo to be taken care of by Salt. 


The Prince apparently spent his time in a state of religious melancholia 
because of his wife’s death, and gave away all the pocket money he re- 
ceived from Maltass to beggars. When Maltass remonstrated with him 


? 


the Prince replied that if he was out of his mind it was because of lack 


of money, lack of a wife, and lack of conversation. Maltass writes to say 
he can supply the second desideratum by means of a remittance of four 
or five hundred dollars which will purchase a suitable Abyssinian slave 
for the purpose. The money was sent for a few months later the Prince 
was much better. 

There was also the question of Salt’s son by an Abyssinian woman 
called Mahbubeh who had run away from the Consulate ten years before 
and hand since been living with Osman a kind of factotum who kept the 
servant’s accounts for Salt. He wanted compensation for keeping the 
child and this was finally assessed at the rate of P.T. 2 a day. The child 
was taken care of by some missionaries at Alexandria. 

Salt’s daughter had been sent to Italy after her mother’s death and 
died a few years later. The antiquities in Salt’s possession at the time 
of his death were sold at Sotheby's in London. The sale lasted nine days 
and realised £7,168-18-6. Papyri went for as little as 10/-. A head 


of Rameses the great fetched £100, the mummy of a noble lady £105, 


the figure of a kneeling priest £68. Most of the pieces were bought by 
the British Museum. 

Salt’s career deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. 
The biography by J. J. Halls published in 1834 is unsatisfactory because 
of a reticence which is now pointless. The correspondence is printed 
with such large omissions that it becomes tedious and moral reflections 
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take up space that might have been used to give a more personal view of 
the man himself. Salt was the first Englishman to exploit the archaeol- 
ogical treasures of Egypt on a scale commensurate with their importance. 
The public sale of his collections realised in ten years nearly £25,000 
apart from what he sold to private persons. His drawings of Cairo and 
the sites of Upper Egypt have definite historical interest though his att- 
empts to solve the meaning of hieroglyphics were a failure. Whether 
archaeology owes him a debt for his indiscriminate plunderings and the 
disturbing of sites which might have yielded more to modern scientific 
investigation is a moot point. He deserves in any case a place in the 
history of archaeology not far from Lord Elgin with whom he was coup|- 
ed in his lifetime, and other possibly premature enthusiasts. 
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NOTES ON “THE BOOK OF PLANTS” 
PART II. 3 


BY A. J. ARBERRY. 


f. 108 b 
a terra enim fixio est plantae, ab OW ye > N) Ul oy oe ls 
aqua coagulatio, ab igne coadu- é ott ile ip ae be oul 
M ose on oF by old LU 


ls JIG oe 


natio fixionis plantae 


The MS has Hla) GW, which is pure nonsense : the Latin version 


gives us the clue to the true reading. The second clause, ab aqua coagu- 
latio, has dropped out of our MS through homoeoteleuton, and we have 
restored the Arabic as printed. In the third phrase, Alfredus appears 
to have translated ous ol wt : our MS gives a better reading, 


and we should strike fawionis out. - 


lutum, quod est ‘quasi cementum oll | seal! ul ade ub al cplall 


fictilis; secunda-est aqua, quae ‘ 5 
ae na eal as boy call ell 
est qua uniuntur fictilia Y 2 ee 


Meyer : «Jam vacillantem auctorem videsis. Cementum non est, quo 
fixio seu formae definitio fiat, sed quo uniuntur fictilia, ita ut virtus eadem 
et luti sit et aquae» (p.107). But the Arabic, which is poorly repre- 
sented in the Latin text, is irreproachable, when the necessary emendations 
have been made. As the plant grows upward from the earth, and has 
in it its solidity, so the clay vessel, being shaped by the potter, has its 
foundation in the mass of clay from which it is whirled. It remains to 








= Oy 

make a very certain emendation of the Latin : quod est fundamentum jfrcionis 
frtilis. , 

apparitio igitur totius conjunctionis MW ys als caltsl Ube 


ab igne est 


From ab we have supplied the very necessary cy - 


et quando usserit illas ignis, firme- 4 bM sole cash LU 45 »-{ iG 
‘tur materia humoris | 7 aes 


The Arabic shows that for dllas we should read «llam (sc. raritatem). - 


. . . . . . - 
As for firmetur, which is nonsense, it clearly derives from reading caw}. 


f. 109 4 
unde ab eis fluxus venit. Sed in Gv! Wts aay Ey) au oS Ns 
mineris non est fluxus nec sudor eery ul, lal é}\ ul, shel 
oe Vs lg é. % 
We may restore the deficient Latin thus : unde ab eis fluxus venit et 


sudor; sudor autem est animalibus, et fluwus plantis. Sed in mineris non est 
fluaus nec sudor. ; 


indiget loco, in quo dilatetur et (esas of ls, 4,9 3 outa ll ics 
crescat wr ae 
: 9 43 $k eey A O& , 
The deficiency in the Latin is accounted for by the homoeoteleuton 
Ag Sh, lage oon AD Oh, aly 
plantae vero secundo modo inest oY a wd a8 as | ob ol Las 
motus, et est attractio, quae est ae a ae aie 
vis terrae, quae attrahit humorem te 2M sg dol 9a al ud 
eritque in attractione motus, ve- {place a OS \derl 136 4 p> 
nitque ad locum : a 2 2 
coll oF D> 
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From altracho we may conjecture that Alfredus read wid for oll, 
and venitque points to + & for (® «solidifies». ~ 
in una hora unius diei Jml, es. acl 


Al'redus’ original read Jl, ee aclu : I have emended the MS 


as printed, because ‘in an hour or a day’’ seems to me to be better 
sense than “in an hour and one day”’. 


velox est ejus generatio, nascitur- . adel NAS, » JS. 9 05th, OS & gal 
que et crescit, quod subtile est, wey. os ak a 
citius quam spissum. Spissum balls 6 ee ts can i 
BS cs dl che 

For quod G II has et quod quodammodo, and this is nearer to the Arabic. 


The Latin version enables us to supply the MS with the Cabal’ which 


is necessary to restore sense. 


enim multis indiget viribus 


propter diversitatem suae figurae cy \.aw ail perl Asli, aes E'Y 


t elongationem ti ] b P Sahil 3 
e gati partium ejus a push osu ts e ig os 


invicem. Kt ideo velox est gene- 
ratio propter similitudinem alte- NA), Vas cy aw dus ofl jets 
rius ad alterum m* : e 
Le oy lan Fille Sg pul 
Alfredus’ original was a victim to the homoeoteleuton (28 cy pan ... 
U® cy (plas) - Meyer adopts similitudinem, which is the reading of Alb- 
ertus Magnus : all the MSS of Alfredus have subtltatem, and this our 
Arabic proves to be right. 


partes autem plantarum secundum Ns r) Ale NI lea ) so ts oll Li 9 
lurimum sunt rarae, quia calor ,.44, - . at ° 
i ; JE 3 2) ode GLY ol 


humorem ad extremitatem plantae 
trahit oe Bl 4a ol Al oy ee 


J} Ab Be Ode BI SS 
eS gall 


ee hot 


Once more homoeoteleuton, between @ | il Ol Ns, and 3) ol on 9, 
causes Alfredus to omit a few words. 


f. 109 b 
similiter quoque in animali et planta or 7 OW, clad 3d J yedl WAS, 
superfluitates ascendunt ab infe- AC 5 Sas dah J) al 5 


rioribus ad superiora, et descun- 


dunt a superioribus ad inferiora Po) al 
The two clauses are reversed. 


fiet ex eis vapor superfluus propter 


— ey (lie Y se Wt DS Cw Wy 
conspissionem interius 

It is quite clear that the reading of the Arabic MS must be emended 
as we have printed it. As for superfluus, it may be supposed that a 
had dropped out after AS, and a later hand supplied bold to cover the 
deficiency. For conspissionem, GI and G II read compressionem, and. this 
is the origin of the Greek cupmecydy : this is nearer to the Arabic as we 
have restored it. . 
praemisimus autem generationem ool Re , oe) Adal etd 23, 

fontium et fluviorum 


Our text shows that we should supply causam after awlem, and read 
generations. This is in fact confirmed by the Greek : éxreBetxapen dé 


altias wepl tis yevéosws tTOv any@y xal TOv qwoTapday. 


{aida 
cum projecerimus aureum cal cr Fst Sa \3) 


All the MSS read oureht, which Meyer emends to aureum for reasons 


which he explains in his note on p.109. We see, however, from the 


Arabic that aurum is correct. 
GF O58) Sel oe Ub 
The appalling nonsense of folia, though bravely defended by Meyer, 


and even made by him the reason for his emendation mentioned in the 


ergo non propter folia mergitur 


Soe ec 


last note, vanishes before the complete certainty that it arose from a 
misreading of 3,4) for 45.3! . 


~ _ et consuetudo humoris est, parti- {lt tlt adi g | ib) hee: oy 


bus aquae adhaerere, et caloris, 

quod facit ascendere, et quod con- ‘Al Apt eal ol ah ot Cae) 
sequitur ad partes aeris, et mos Aboud dt ds ol Ach sks ors 
aquae, quod elevat ea ad super- ss 

ficiem, ususque aeris, ut faciat a) ol “\ Al ot Car] 


ipsum ascendere 


After ascendere, G II adds humidum, and this is the origin of 73 dypdv 


in the Greek version. The Teubner edition a little later prints éapos, 


which is obviously a misprint for dépos (p. 28, 1. 10). 

I have emended oe to pal , So as to fall in line with adhaerere, for 
consequitur ad is an exact version of ed later. The words quod facit ascen- 
dere point to dittography of dle sin Alfredus’ original. 
quia tota superficies aquae unaest, Ye MWA sol, aS oLl Jonas oy 


ideoque ascendit cum oleo super 


aquam Te : all bs call 


ascendit cum oleo is a very literal version of cpl Ye, as we must 
print our text, “raises the oil”’. 


f. 1106 
si ergo mutakefia cite US ob 
Meyer correctly deduces the presence of +3} here. The Greek 


version does its best with gaya xod@n, looking forward to the mention of 
foam and sand later. : 


sed lapides, qui sunt ex collisione lo! Uc r J Us sil eM Lls 
undarum forti, sunt primum spu- j « 
? ° ° . \ P) 
ma, coagulabunturque ut lac unc- “ bx wel 13) cll ob ca 
‘ tuosum oll Aisi y ob 5 ge Stee esl 
By haplography Alfredus’ copyist appears to have omitted the words 
Uae Aad bel |3] 6 ail Ob, and thus threw the sentence out of 





=) 


gear. It is to be noticed that unciuosum, which has no authority in the 
Arabic, is omitted in Bas. 


congregabit arena unctuositatem Ue, Aug cle ¥ MS a dm 3 oe 


spumae, siccabitque lam siccitas - ay 
maris cum superflua salsedine, et Alpe) Canierl Ail > J \ 2 
congregabuntur partes arenae,et \is iy 3 oka a Jb sb oa P| 
hae per longitudinem temporis 
fient lapides je) Aa Co) 
Homoeoteleuton accounts for the words which have dropped out of 
our Arabic MS, and I have restored the text to accord with the Latin. 


prohibetur a sua alteratione s| a aul 


This is a very curious problem. The Greek is : xwdvetou 6 
Aodoat adzéy showing that the MS from which this version was made 
read aer after prohibetur. The words a sua alteratione, which make non- 
sense, can only be accounted for by supposing that there was a super- 


fluous »xd! ¢¢ in Alfredus’ original. 


dip a&h- 


lutum enim ingenuum est in flu- 
minibus 
Meyer supplies est, which is lacking in all the MSS but is found in 
Albertus, who however reads ingenitum est. We have made a small corr- 
ection in the MS reading which, curiously enough, would account for the 
absence of est in the Latin, at the cost of making nonsense. 


f.atia 


mare ergo elementum omnium cab) lll le yell! at palo lob 


aquarum. Est autem aqua natu- =" : 
raliter eminens super terram et alas wil os seal All yay 


subtilior ipsa 


This is Meyer’s text, out of the following variety of readings : super 
terram subtiius ipsius G1; omnium aquarum est. Autem naturalis eminens 
super terram et subtilus ipsa G II; est autem subnilius ipsius aqua naturalis 
omnis super terram Bas. The Greek version here closely follows the read- 


ing of G I. 


MAN 3D eaell ob» 


— 90 — 


The author has stated a little before that, in his view, the origin of 
sea~water is sweet-water : it is therefore quite clear that the reading of 
our Arabic MS ‘the sea is the element of all water, and it is the natural 
water’’, is defective. Out of the confusion of the Latin MSS. | have 
constructed what I believe to be the correct text. Cf. his statement a 
little later : lads WS aldl 5.9 Gall lll le which is translated 
supereminet aqua dulcis omnibus aquis : illa ergo a terra est remouor. 
jam enim ostendimus, quod aqua (2,4) oy dal a Ll of ls 8g 

est elevatior elevatione terrae sec- 


undum altitudinem corporis aquae alll oa Tye 


It is first necessary to observe that enim is Meyer's conjecture : ergo GI, 
autem G II, ante Bas. A little later, however, the phrase lidel us )y is 
translated jam autem scimus, and APS anwee Ce Ao, aquam autem dulcem 


ceteris supereminere ostendimus. It is therefore clear that G II preserves 
the correct reading, autem. 


For the rest, G II reads quod aqua elevatur : this is a mere blunder. 
The remaining words have the authority only of G II and Albertus. GI 
and Bas both omit secundum : the former reads altitudine, the latter altitu- 
dinis. The Arabic MS is incomprehensible at this point, and I have 
emended it, having in mind what occurs later : 


aeoball UN ge C25) ye oll wef of Ladel oi, 

But the author’s mind gets very muddled in dealing with this problem 
of the floating egg. The word tr probably represents cdya in the or- 
iginal, with the meaning ‘‘mass’’, as in the lines of Chaeremon quoted at 
Athenaeus 43 ¢ : 


émet df anxdy wepbords ruchbaper, 
Wwp te, worapot odipa, dtemepdoaper. 


et illae partes potuerunt sustinere Jas! Ns #\ se iad jal, 
illud pondus 


The meaning is : ‘‘the residue of its parts (se. which do not sink) are 
able to support that weight”. I have accordingly emended the Arabic 





= idee. 


MS. (Cf. Aristotle, Meteortca, II, 3 : ddv yop tis Bwp ahuvpoy aoufoy 
oddpa pifas thas, émimdéovor ta gd, xdv f wdrrfon. 


f.1116 


quia aqua dulcis fit salsa. Supe- Catis (LL A as wall oli ol Pp 


ed salsedo terrae illam sal- ib Mw Ag oN a 


G I has «lam salsedinem, G II tllam salsitudinem, Bas illa salsedine. It is 
clear from the Arabic that we should follow GI. Alfredus certainly did 
not read Wasi’, “absorbs” : in fact the whole passage is in confusion, as 


will be seen from our next note, and from Meyer's remarks at p. 115. 

et non erit ideo illud corpus dulce 4% ste Wats (odUl ¢ Pt WAS oy SW 
Again a4} is missing in Alfredus : one is driven to conclude that he 

did not understand the Arabic before him. 


- alio modo ergo ejus esse est ex Sh lu oy LA oll YJ Sas 


aquis, quod exit ab eis ut sudor 


Bas reads a modo suis ergo esse ex aguts est quod ertt ab eis ut sudor : 
G II ahquo modo ejus genus esset ex agus, etc., which is the inspiration of 
the Greek version : xatd awdyra tpdmov, ei xal 7d yévos totro € Yards 


éolw uth. 


The author is attempting to explain the difference between the generat- 
ion of salt from a salty body, sc. salty water, whose salt is absorbed by the 
salt in the earth, and so forms a deposit, and its generation from a sweet 
body, sc. the human body, from which salt is produced in the form of 
perspiration. But the Arabic is so confused doubtless owing to a similar 
confusion in the original Greek, that it is small wonder that Alfredus is 
baffled, or that his copyists vie with each other in attempting to produce 
sense. 


cadetque aer, rorificabitque locum : eas! jee, sal eu 


It is clear, in view of cadet, that ‘a .» must be emended to é 9. The 


~ 





<= oo, 


reading rorificabit is only found in GI (followed by the Greek translator : 
dpoaiter); Bas has rarificabit, G II revificabit. Unless Alfredus read +1 94! 
for \ad\ (cf. aer), it is curious that GI, which is clearly wrong, should 
nevertheless have preserved the correct tradition. We must read : cadel- 


que ros, rarificabitque (jedl> 9) locum. 


sed aqua salsa ascendit cum eo, ath errr 4c JAclaxs ray alll Lls 
quod siccavit calor ad genus aeris sl,dI a 3 


Certainly cum eo is curious for \de : perhaps owing to haplography 
de dropped out after Asha , and 4 was read as ln. The corruption of 
our Arabic MS shows that there was some trouble here. I have emended 
to restore sense. 


- firs] 


et quando accesserint, comprimunt cial wd dale dup at ae 

alter alterum a 

It is to be observed that alter alterum is the reading of GI, GII. Bas 

gives illum tectum, and this is evidently the source of the Greek : 8rav 
yoiy wpoxwprowor wodral, xaramidZetas 6 dpoPos. 

' From 4’ ,a> itis clear that we must emend the MS reading WIE to C2. 
This is evidently a_rendering of doGo: in the original, which is used in 
the plural, like the Latin tecta, with the singular meaning, “‘roof”’. 


all Bo at SUL LU, 
Although the Latin rendering supports the MS reading foun I have 


nevertheless not hesitated to emend to ol, as this seems to be required 
by what follows. 


sed herbae natae in aqua salsa 


non ergo invenimus plantam in nive ox Be ayy S Lt We 
Here again the Latin supports the Arabic MS, only reading As. for 
A= : and here again I have emended, with a view to giving what the 


context demands. The very next words in fact establish that certain 
plants are to be found in snow : this present phrase means, ‘and so (in 


= OR == 


view of the fact that in snow the two conditions necessary for plants to | 
‘grow are absent) there ought not to be what actually is there”. This 


emendation is also supported by the words a little previously : cn 


culls od LLY LS. 


et vibex | ule Ny 


Bas reads et ribex. The Greek rendering gives @Aduos, mullein, a 
word found at Theophrastus H. P. IX xu 3. The Latin name of this 
plant is verbascum. The plant called uly » was considered by the Arabs 
a specific against measles, smallpox and the plague : it is evident that 
this is the true reading, for the text of Bas is based upon it. 


sed nix non exigitur, ut sit hoc, sed ale| Ber AN3 as oe Ol Gt WG 
vincit aliquid esse nivis- ah, 
Rs Pe aos 
Bas reads exigit, and for sed has sequi. The Greek version here is 
very interesting : dAX’ ysdw od Snte? wpoywpelvy én) tours, dv wi) xal 
cvtevybeln tis altia év avrg. . The meaning of this passage is : “it is not 
necessary that this should be found in snow, but it is produced (ale) 


' by the presence of snow”. Now it is clear that Alfredus did not und- 


erstand this use of the verb el, and connected it with its other signific- 
ation of “‘handcufling”’ vincit (from wincio : cf. cvgevybein). The Greek 
translator, however, appears to have been confronted with a text in which 
not only this idea was preserved, but also a variant, based on a reading 
ade, hence air/x. On these misapprehensions our restoration of the 
corrupt Arabic MS is based. ° 

cumque fuerit aer multae amplitu- esl BAAS 5)! FS “dl N33 

dinis 


Evidently Alfredus’ text read a\ sal for 3) | 3 : 


erumpet aer comprehensus in nive, 4 >I Crh, oll re) ull l,l or 


apparebitque humiditas putrida bal 


It is clear that the superfluous words 4>,lll 8 $<) eels NAS,, which 
we have struck out, crept into the text here by dittography : they occur a 





oi 


little lower in their proper context. This error also explains 4>)l) which 
must be corrected to 4b) . 


quodsi fuerit ines coopertus, fient > 4! cel aay Ven ea oF ob 
in eo plantae sine foliis 


AG fame 36 S os old) Laas 


Alfredus’ text was. deficient owing to the homoeoteleuton J LP wavs Ny 


flores et folia in herbis minutis multi eolyll ab de gh! shld Goals a3 
sunt in locis temperatis in aere 


et aqua lll 9 14d 3 A zall 


Meyer conjectures multi sunt, referring forward to et-ideo pauct sunt 
flores et folia, etc. The MSS read: mizxtis G I; mirtis Bas; mixta sunt GIL, 
followed by the Greek version peptypéve. It is evident that GI preserves 
the correct tradition. I have supplied 3, which is necessary, and is 
hinted at by in in the Latin. . 


fi ssa 8 
et minoratur terra 4.3) Sais 


Meyer says of minoratur, ‘i.e. deterior fit’ + I cannot say on. what 
authority, for the verb minoro means “to diminish”. The Greek version 
gives édattoveiras. Our Arabic text clearly points to the solution : the 
Latin has been corrupted from et minus roratur terra; or else Alfredus read 


4, M for 4nd ‘ 
et ideo facta est terra dulcis mon- br idl, 4, dull 4 ole NA, 


tuosa, et cito nascuntur ibi plantae boll 
le 


This is a sheer mistranslation, due to a misapprehension of the force 


of le, which of course looks forward to ert: The Greek is quite 


extraordinary : yivera: 3¢ wore 1 yAunepa yi vexpd, xad réze od yervdiveas 
d&us dv atch Bordvat. 


ee Oe 


e 


As Apelt remarks, vexpd is probably due to mortuosa for montuosa. 


~ et adjuvat illos claritas aeris o\ al ge \rs 


For \w , “takes them up’’, Alfredus perhaps read \ ua . GII has 


the curious reading adravatur for adjuvat. 

cum calor tetigerit aquam AL we'd 15) Uh 
Alfredus reads & Ar for ae : 

parumque aeris retinet Suu) Bplay 


For 4m) Alfredus would seem to have read a\ 4A) cr *o% . 


f. 1134 
ad similitudinem filorum L | Me 


Filorum is Meyer’s brilliant and absolutely correct conjecture, all the 


MSS reading the meaningless foliorum. 


in loco humido et fumoso . ety asl eo rll 3 
Whatever Alfredus may have read, it was certainly not , ja). 
fungi et tuberes et similia alul, ANG] 
The Greek is : puxytes xal Udva xa) ta Suorm. It is interesting to com- 
pare Theophrastus H.P. 1111 ofov wuxys ddvov, I vi 5 xoBamep Udvov wixys. 
It is evident that some word has fallen out after sWI, perhaps eal : 
ef. Book I, f. 104 a= Bull. 156, 245. . 
calor digerit aquam in interioribus NI Q Py ak fea) 3) FS | 
terrae i 
Bas omits aquam, and this is certainly better than the other tradition, 
which evidently springs from reading \s as *b. 
et similiter fit in omnibus locis cali- ww ao 3 ae evolyll ea a Js, 
dis, completurque in illo efficacia jal \ 


The last four words are translated into Greek thus : wAnpoiras tot 
Qurod dmdeticis. Now illo cannot refer to planta, but presumably to 
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vapor : the Greek is therefore either a mistranslation or represents a 
tradition with illa for illo. The state of the Arabic MS tradition, printed 
' at the foot of the text, shows what confusion existed : and I have rest- 
ored the text, keeping as close as possible to the outline of the letters, 
in the hope of harmonising with what is sound in the Latin, and amend- 
ing what is unsound. 


frigidus enim aer calorem com- 


One 0 3) 2 opas ou | 4h 
priumit 


It is an odd idea, that hot air should be forced down by cold : yet this 
is the meaning of the Latin, except for Bas, which reads Jrigidum, even 
more oddly. The Arabic tradition at any rate gives better science, if 
not better sense. 


a locis vero dulcibus 3 yall eae Ls 

The Latin is almost’ pure nonsense, and depends on a reading 4 dll ‘ 
The Arabic MS gives 3 yaall odall and I have omitted al , Supposing it 
to have arisen by’ dittography. It is, however, possible to restore the 


text thus ; Saal) asl es ot re) eo! sll LG. In this case it falls into 


line with the phrase at the beginning of the next paragraph. 

ut nenuphar ae | Poll) je 
The MS reads (5 | ly, “and the wallflower’ : this is however obvi- 

ously wrong. The Greek version reads : cs 73 volGap 76 larpixéy, and 

this provides the clue. The word os hl is here used in the signific- 

ation “medicinal”. The Greek name for , gla was vuuGaia : at Theo- 

phrastus IX xm 1, we have a description of this plant, which contains 


~ the information that “it acts as a styptic if it is pounded up and put on 
the wound : it is also serviceable in the form of a draught for dysentery”. 


f. 113 6 : 
herbae quoque minutae apparent eA mS) oll a py 3 psd Ay 


in locis sulphureis : ventusque : g 
cum ‘vehementer flaverit super C4 ol es) cS. 13) é ob 
auripigmentum, repercutientur ad 

invicem , 





ao) 


This is Meyer’s text : the MSS however are true to the original Arabic, 
for they all insert quae before apparent, and have ventus for ventusque; 
while Bas and G II read aqui for locis. Bas has repercutietur, probably 


referring back to ventus, and perhaps «so! also refers back to & i; 

otherwise the reference must be to 40 SI oll , in which case repercutientur 

is right. 

similiterque lutum ingenuum cito re AN oll as en) Ps onl NAS, 
producit plantam unctuosam; et Te A ee igs 


comprehensio ejus est in aqua 
dulci 


Bas and G II have comprehensio humoris ejus, and Bas and GI omit est. 
The confusion surely arose from the omission of 4% sb)» in Alfredus’ 


original, the word perhaps being written above the text or in the margin. 
The Arabic suggests that we should emend the Latin thus : 0b comprehen- 
sionem ejus humorisque ejus in aqua dulci. 


et quia saepe usus est lapide piic pl ork Ws 
The Greek is : xat ydp wodddis eos éoT) tots ors xrd. This sug- 


_ gests that lapidi was read for Japide. But in any case, this is quite different 


from the reading of the Arabic, which clearly means ‘‘and when the 
stone abandons its cohesion”’, that is, when it begins to split. It is diffi- 
cult to guess what Alfredus may have found in his original. 


f.itha 
et non nutritur planta = oll sda Yb 


We have thus emended our MS, whose reading here is printed at the 
foot of the text. | 


semine terminato - yh Sy 
Again the Latin enables us to emend the MS with certainty. 
quia sol producit longitudinem diei 3 ne) ay) ¢ 0 ol J Ns, 
in remotione sua sl del3 


7 





en 


The Greek is : ddv 6 #05 waxpotnta TH yiuepe Bpocdyy év tH xvycet 
aro. This suggests the reading motione for remotione. Meyer finds the 
passage difficult to understand, and well he might : for the Arabic does 
not contribute much towards clarifying matters. If the text may be 
translated “because the sun turns in the sky for the duration of days 
because it is far removed from the earth’’, then this may be a reference 
to the phenomenon of the midnight sun. 


aqua cum acquieverit, fiet ut faex, lal oS Pe de cay V3} lll ob 


nec erit vis in aere : al ay All Be Ls 
There is nothing in the Arabic MS to correspond with jiet ut faex, and 
it is obvious from } 4 that some words have dropped out : J have therefore 
restored the text as printed. 


prohibebitque erossitudinem aquae 
ascendere 


dae) oh alll Le ane, 


It is evident that Alfredus did not read 4a3 19, which is the reading of 
our MS. Neither the Latin nor the MS Arabic, as they stand, gives any 
sense : *\ll Ls must be the subject, and the object is sl,dl ; while a 
comparison of this passage with f. 115 a Asa ol 4 b JI C49 prohibebit- 


que humorem ne ascendat, enables us to conjecture dais for 49d, - 


yas A\,Al Obs 


This is the reading of GII : GI reads reprimit se, Bas reprimit. Of 
course this Latin is nonsense : when the ground is split, what, does the 
imprisoned air do? Surely, it bursts forth. Perhaps we should read 
exprimitque se. 


reprimitque se aer compressus 


f. 1146 


provenietque ex ila humiditate a Y ol \ue os 
planta stagnorum 

The Greek follows the Latin, except that séagnorum is not translated. 
It is quite clear that our MS reading Ai is a mistake for \ne , and so I have 





og as 


emended it. The MS reading °! rl is quite impossible, and I have printed 


ag Yas being the nearest emendation which will give sense, ‘‘ assuredly”’. 

digeretque herbam cum sua natura cpl eo > ght EWS \ malay dnatd eas is 
locus putridus, adjuvatque anima vk F i 
ie ascall ale cactll Guay 


cum calore temperato 
The Greek shows some discrepancies : wAbiv te wore? (6 Pros) rodre, 
xa ti idia Pioes sis tov rémov tov ceonupévor Bonbeav Xopnyet peta De- 
puotntos edxpdrov. Bas reads herba, and this is the sole survival of a 
tradition which is truer to the Arabic. As for anima, which is pure non- 
sense, this does not reappear in the Greek, and evidently arises from a 


misreading cal for ol A 


ut cuscute 250) J 


Meyer correctly concluded that the parasite here referred to is the 
dodder, and we must emend the Arabic MS accordingly. There is an 
extremely interesting note in Meyer's edition 1 19-121, in which refer- 
ences are given to Theophrastus for the form xacovras, and to Pliny for 
est et in Syria herba, quae vocatur cassythas, non tantum arboribus, sed ipsis 
eliam spinis circumvolvens.sese. The same plant, with the name dpo6dyyn, 
or perhaps its European variety, is described at Theophrastus H.P., VIII, 
vin 4. 


super etiam plantam el ls de 


The word ,\ic is regularly rendered by species in this book, and plan- 
iam is here probably a slip. 


f.1i5a 
est quoque planta, quae non habet crs G8 Y a) hel Vl oll cre 
radicem nec folia, et est, quae Y, as hee y i ls * cold 


stipitem sine fructu et folio habet, 
ut barba Jovis. #. dlls olds asa 
Meyer places this phrase in brackets, and indeed it appears super- 
fluous in this context. From radicem I have changed je to bat, sus- 
pecting that the copyist’s eye was caught by the be which occurs later. 


vig 


* 
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As for barba Jovis , whatever plant that may be—and the alternative theo- 
ries are amply set forth in Meyer’s note to this-passage—it can hardly be 
held to correspond in any way with the reading of our MS here, ‘‘plane- 


tree and bamboo”, which is entirely inappropriate to the context. There. 


is surely a corruption of the first order here. 


° . ry s 
ne ascendat, ex eoque praecedit pwd Ave Dad ol 


Meyer has adopted the wrong alternative, based on the readings of. 


G II and the Greek version. GI reads ex eo, quod, and Bas gives ex eo, 
et : the Arabic shows that the latter is correct. 


in plantis autem, quae folia citius oy€ he aay oe Gal old G NAS, 
t f "aD “es 
producun quam ructus, effectus oll als a6 “S hb F Nets 


humorum erunt multi 
3 a 


So Meyer constructs his text, out of the following alternatives : que 
cicius fructum producunt quam folia, effectus erunt multi Bas; que cicius foha 
producunt, effectus humorum erunt multi G II; que folia cicius, humorum erunt 
multi G1. His text is quite correct, as a comparison with the Arabic 
will show,. and it enables us to conjecture JWwl for the ambiguous read- 
ing of our MS. 


cumque calor solis inceperit dis- ist o\ll el rl oa 3) re ist isl 
ergere partes aquae, sursum at- ns ae ‘ 
Fait sit pitied 3 Sb N US ptt ade hl 


trahit sol partes illius humoris 


The Arabic shows that we should punctuate the Latin thus : partes 
aquae sursum, attrahit. 


egredieturque unctuositas fructus, G, hb) Coes iF doy I ce 3 
et humor folia producet 

This is the reading of Bas : for the last four words, GI reads et humor 

et folia, GIL et humorum et folia; while the Greek version runs é&épyerar éx 

tis Uypérntos éxelyns al mdtys nat xapmos xat Pudda, representing | a 

Latin tradition giving egredieturque unctuositas fructus ex humore et foha. 

The reading of Bas is obviously based on a reading of. co ol 9, and it 


is noteworthy that our MS here gives Ce > s\. I prefer however to 





oS) gi 


emend to Ce >», for this gives the sentence perfect balance : while I 
would follow Bas for the Latin text, only striking out producet. — 
nec habent folia aliquam intentio- 5\,\\ de cy 3S ue God) nls 
nem, nisi attractionem humoris 
Bas has the variant solo for humoris, if I understand Meyer’s footnote 
on p. 3g correctly. He finds it difficult to appreciate the author’s in- 
tention here, and well he might : for humoris is obviously incorrect, and 
By) ght indicates that we should read instead cibi, or perhaps materiae. 
eodem modo est judicium in oleis. je! pal Aas Vl 3 neal NAS, 
Sed oleae saepe privantur fructu 
Meyer’s text is based on the readings of GI and Albertus : Bas gives 
oleribus. Set olera, GIL olivis. Set ole. It is entirely inappropriate 
that there should be here a sudden reference to olives : and the Arabic 
comes to set things right, showing that in all probability what Alfredus 
wrote was in floribus. Sed flores. The privantur now comes to the rescue 
of a faulty Arabic tradition, and enables us to emend with certainty 
3 to ade 
ret 


f. 1156 
cumque maturaverit in secundo sala! mesa \313 
anno digestio —m eY 
The Latin probably represents a gloss ils) dell ge | 
et erit in principio naturae decoctio cub dante sial 3 yy SX 3 
Our MS gives the meaningless cel! tlax!, which I have emended as 
printed with the aid of the Latin. Tho error is doubtless a case of haplo- 
graphy, having in mind the similarity between cede! and danlell ‘ 


| facitque illud coagulari sol ot ay doe 


It is clear that 44ox2 was not in Alfredus’ original, but rather oder? : 
our text is however satisfactory; the sun ‘draws out the rarity”, and so 


forms the thorn. 


augentur partes ejus ofp) cada) 
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This Latin is quite meaningless : Alfredus perhaps read Cube for 


cujus caput fuerit : . 43 sb Ss BS 


GI and Bas read capd, G I capiti. Caput (Greek xeParr) is quite 


correct, for usb is here used to mean “tip”, 
SF Ay 5 pall Boxtll g be ool 


Meyer would have been well advised to leave well alone here : for the 
unanimous tradition of the MSS is res communissima in arboribus.  Videmnus 
enim, except that G II omits communissima. This is an exact rendering of 


the Arabic. 


res communissima. In arboribus 
enim videmus 


in omnibus plantis WS sont) 3 
Bas reads arboribus for plants, and is therefore right. 
quia materiae attrahuntur wat o\,ll oY 


This is Albertus’ reading, interpreting (At as passive : all the MSS 
of Alfredus give attrahunt, which is preferable. 


facitque calor parvam digestionem 


Sunt) ng ea és 
This is the reading of Bas, followed by the Greek version : GI gives 


flutque for Jacitque, while G II comes very near the mark with flutque 
caror parva digestione. Emend caror to calor, and you have a true version 


ef the Arabic. 


et ipsa sunt media inter casuram ail GS eae | a ahaa! ow le yy 
et lignum in potentia 

All the MSS read rosam for casuram, which Meyer conjectures from 
Albertus’ rasuram , quae est cortex, supposing that in the original the word 
4948) existed. What is much more probable, however, is that Alfredus’ 
original had 35 P) for 3.3! , and that he accordingly missed the meaning 
of the Arabic, which is, ‘and this is the difference potentially between 
leaf and wood’’. It is not a little remarkable that the Greek version is 


= 10 — on 


here much closer to the Arabic : d@etAer dé elvar won ev trois Pudrous ee 


év tots Euros tH Suvolper. 

D , nog <a e+ 
sed viriditas non moratur, nec est \s 4 by \N \9 sali Cuwald 5 5 pade| las 
nisi humor in illa, estque de ge- oY ss 
anit we 

nere terrae Cs er oF 
For moratur Bas gives moras, and G IJ moritur, which accounts for the 
Greek, which however is further eccentric : 8 yAoepdrns ov Pbeiperas , 
ddy F dypbtys ev atti, iris dow éx rod yévous tis yiis. Clearly in Alfre- 
dus’ original *.4 was missing, with disastrous consequences to the sense. 


ce Nhl 3 ors 

This is the reading of Albertus. GI has et sunt folia alba interius, Bas 
et fit albus immaturus, GIT et funt alba interius. The Greek version gives 
évrds dé elo evnol (of Pdorol), and this is of course correct : ¢y» which 
should probably be emended to 4, refers to 49¢3. We must follow 
GII, reading albi. 


et fiunt ligna alba interius 


f. 1164 


pyramidaturque, sicut pyramidatur 
ignis 


ul bw & bees 


Our MS omits b uv», which is necessary to the sense, and may be 
supplied from the Latin. 


lll ag Al 


GI and Bas read im qua est medulla plantae, which is obviously the 
right text. GII here runs into nonsense : eliam qua est mediemna. 


quae est in medulla plantae 


" convertiturque aqua ad partes illas haul - je oll 3 al aa Pr 


deorsum, movetque illam sua lee 
ponderositate . ° 


There is a more or less serious discrepancy between the Arabic and 
the Latin here : the meaning however is not impaired ,- and we are able 
to emend alats to alas and so to improve the text. 


apparent maturae ; a\,ll - >) 





= "a= 
Bas and GII read materiae for maturae, and this is correct. 
figurae vero plantarum obs AS L's 
_ Our MS gives olgll, obviously a slip for GU). 
in omnibus animalibus; nec rece- AaSldl, ASW, Loall y),1 eat 
es I Valid! wir Goda, 
Alfredus’ text is deficient owing to the homoeoteleuton ¢)4! et 
ties oledl ae: 
secundum nutrimentum 4) au de 


Pethaps Alfredus read 4s W for 4 i. 


f. 1166 


It is evident that some pages have fallen out of our MS here, corres- 
ponding with the Latin text p- 44, 1.15 — p. 45, 1. ab. 


myrobalanorum vero arbores ‘ cell 


All MSS read mirabolanorum. Meyer has a long and ingenious note 
on this passage, in which he points out that the plant called myrobalanus 
is acid, but never bitter, and concludes. that the word in the original 
Arabic was ow , which Alfredus, unaware of its significance , rendered 
thus, being deceived by the similarity in sound between the two words. 
We see that Meyer’s conclusions were not justified. - Fortune has decreed 
that, after taking away some precious pages, she should leave us this one 
leaf beginning with what is obviously a misreading ab, but which 
points to the emendation cel : the Myrobalana Bellerica (vide Lant 8.¥.), 


an Indian medicinal plant. 
sequetur calor humorem . 4 bl, 3) d4 daa 
Bas gives et after calor, a remnant of the true version. 


vincentque frigiditas et siccitas ca- i bl, APS edly Boyd) cules 


lorem et humorem 





4 ee 
Our MS omits nes , Which is however required by the context. 
vincetque sol cum calore per attrac- J, all col ae igelas dt oll ude 3 


tionem superfluam siccitatis in ie : 
semine illo, qui est in apparenti - pel vl 3 ol os M3 om 


arborum : 
Evidently Alfredus read His for etal, and 51) for ol. 
vincetque frigus siccitatem. Erit 4A% re oS ANA, oul ol, bes 


ergo fructus fortis ponticitatis a 
6 P 0 > gill 
The Latin enables us to restore the deficiency in our MS noted at the 

foot of the text. 














A NOTE ON CERTAIN INSCRIPTIONS 


AT 
GEBEL DOKHAN, AND ON A SMALL STATION, 
HITHERTO UNRECORDED, ON THE ROAD 
FROM KAINOPOLIS TO MYOS HORMOS 


BY 


Cc. H. O. SCAIFE. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. — DEDIGATORY INSCRIPTION OF A TEMPLE OF ISIS 
‘THE GREAT GODDESS’. 


€TOYC Ie TPA 
+ inch 
| eee | : ; 

This inscription was published by Couyat-Barthoux (Inst. Fr. @’ Arch. 
du Caire, VII (1909), p. 28)- It is ona squared beam of pink granite 
which seems to have served as lintel of the doorway into a rude temple 
which lies on the south side of a gulley running between it and the baths, 
which lie outside the SE corner of the fort in Wady Me‘amil. The 
temple seems to have had no pillars and to have been simply an oblong 
enclosure of rubble walls against the hill spur, divided, partially, inside 
by walls of the same material. It is led up to by a flight of some eleven 
steps made of big flat boulders, and the hill is terraced on the west side, 
where it falls away steeply. The inscribed lintel seems to have rested on 
the walls, as there are no traces of door-posts, such as occur, elsewhere, 
in the fort and baths. It lies along the steps and has broken, in falling , 
into two pieces, one 6 ft 4iins long, tother 2 ft 2: ins long. In section 
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it is roughly a foot square; total length 8 ft 7 ins. The block is roughly 


dressed on three sides, but smooth dressed on the fourth side, on which 
is the inscription. This is 5 ft 6 ins long, in four lines, which occupy 
a breadth of 7 ins. The letters are of an average height of 1 inch. 

Couyat published the year as érous se, but was uncertain if ¢ were cor- 
rect or not. Lesquier (L’Armée Romaine d Egypte, Cairo 1918, p. 493 = 
No. 16) points out that at this date, 119 A.D., the praefect of Egypt 
was Sulpicius Similis, whereas the praefect mentioned in the inscription 
is M. Rutilius Lupus. Lesquier, therefore, emends conjecturally to read 
&rous 66,1. e. 116 A.D. ; 

A sqeeze taken last winter confirms the reading, suggested by Mr. Jones 
from the copy which I made in 1933, to which reference was made in 
the note which appeared in the first number of this Bulletin. The 
inscription is, in fact, i¢; i. e., 113 A.D. 

This is of interest because it advances the earliest date hitherto record- 
ed for the praefecture of M. Rutilius Lupus, given by Lesquier (op. cit., 
p- 512, app. V) as Feb.-Mar. 114, (from P. Vienna ined.), by a whole 
year. The latest recorded date of the preceding praefect, Ser. Sulpicius 
Similis, is March 91, 119. (Mung, A History of Egypt under Roman Rule, 
p. 35, from P. Vienna ined.). 


Il. — VOTIVE INSCRIPTION ON FACE OF WESTERN QUARRY. 


Seas. 


TIaNne PA TTC 

Bo POY ENTAFP KC 

ACY X HNCAWUKAQ 
Tavxpdlri(o)s 


(éxarovrdpyns) Ppouperraips(o)s 
edyiy edwxe 





~ [I, Pancratius, centurio frumeniarius, gave it as a vow] 
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The above inscription is carefully cut on a smooth quarried face of the 
western quarries of imperial porphyry, at the summit of the hill called 
Lykobettus by Schweinfurth on his map. 

It is well out of reach, about 7 feet above a big quarried block which 
lies on a platform formed by the top of a part of the hill-crest, which 
juts out from the quarried cliff above, and has been worked vertical on 
its N and E sides.. On this platform, which is some 30 feet above the 
floor level of the main quarry on the N side of the hill-top, are the 
remains of three huts, and a square cairn of the type which marks the 
Kainopolis~Myos Hormos road. The inscription is about 4 ft 9 ins long 
and about 1 ft broad. It is neatly cut, the letters about 3 ins high, 
though accurate measurement was not possible since I could not reach 
the inscription. 

So far as I know it has not been mentioned in any account of the 
quarries hitherto published, nor have I found reference to it in the MS 
notes of either James Burton or of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. 

[am indebted to Mr. A. H. M. Jones for the transcription and transle- 
tion, and for the following observations :— 

- The symbol € for centurion is common in the papyri and is found 
sometimes in inscriptions (e. g. Inser. Gr. Sicil. Ital., 1071, 1G RR, Il, 
1264, Jonzs, JRS, 1928, p. 174, No. 38, and infra, No. V). The 
frumentarii, originally men detailed from the legions to collect supplies, 
came in the third century to be used for many special services. Another 
- example of a centurio frumentarius apparently in charge of a quarry is 
CIL, XI, 1399 (=Dessav, JES, 2371) from the marble quarries of 
Carrara. 

The date of the inscription cannot be later than the reign of Diocletian, 
who abolished the frumentaru (Aurelius Victor, 39, 4, 5). It is not 
likely to be much earlier. The form of the letters, especially the », and 
w, and the. illiterate spelling (-ss for -sos twice) suggest the mid third 
century. The absence of a gentile name also suggests a late date. The 
name Pancratius is found elsewhere (Cc IL, VII, 8993 = Dussav, /LS, 


1200); it is there the cognomen of a freedman. 
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Ill. — FUNERARY INSCRIPTION AT. WESTERN QUARRY VILLAGE. 
Fiat . 


Toa(v)- 


} wa 
aeK 


Mo &m iki 


yys G- 
70 ém(o)sé- 
ov NiA- 


os TOU 
i Epuon- 2 : 
odrov 
[John from the hamlet 
of Nilos of the Her- 
mopolite (nome)] 


The above inscription is on an oblong slab of imperial porphyry, 
roughly shaped. The slab, which is 23% ins. long 7 ins. broad and 
2 ins. thick, is broken about a third of the way down into two pieces. 
It served, apparently, as a tomb-stone, since one piece was lying by one — 
grave, and tother by a grave alongside, on the west edge of the cemetery . 
of the village at the summit of the western hill, called Lykobettus by 
Schweinfurth, where are the quarries at which inscription II occurs. 
The four lines which occupy the smaller piece, and the three lines which 
are their continuation on the larger piece, are cut fairly deep and clear. 
But the letters which occupy the rest of the larger piece run in the 
reverse direction, and are only stippled, as if preparatory to being cut. 
The slab and inscription are well preserved, though there is a large flake 
out down one side of the larger piece. Neither piece was standing, and 
the grave to which it belongs could not be determined; the slab must 
have been taken up, at some time or other, and dropped. 

Mr. A. H. M. Jones, who has again kindly ne me the transeription 
and translation, makes the following observations : 

The remaining four lines appear to be bungled attempts at the same 
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inscription heginning from the other end of the stone. One can detect 
amd followed by x — perhaps the engraver intended to write xouns for 
émoixiov. One can also detect éro:ns, apparently a blundered version of 
émosntov, and Nios. 

John was, as his name and the monogram on the back of the stone 
show, a christian. He was evidently not a soldier. He may have been 
a convict, but more probably, I think, a conscript labourer. An example 
of the application of the corvée to quarry work is Pap. Flor. 3 (= Chrest., 
I, 391), dated 301 A.D. | 


IV. — GRAFFITI. 


1. FRONT. LEFT SIDE. BACK. 


a < TV , 

) “pe ) OK ©) ANoAA 
OYX A P& THe Nilo 
N\ oc fw 
(KeXP~ [very faint ] | 


Ona smoothed block, app., 12 ins. by 8 ins., by watch huts on the 
eastern ridge above the temple of Serapis in Wady Me‘amil. a) and 6) are 
recorded in Winxinson’s MSS, vol. 39, pp. 29-30 (the property of Mrs. 
Godfrey Mosley, deposited with the Bodleian Library). Wilkinson gives 
the first line as EYTYX, 

Mr Jones suggests the following transliterations :— 


a) Eure xe7] c) Asrorr 
ci [<i] »10- 
ovAa- [s Older 
vos 
Koip 


The name Koip is given by Preisigke, with alternative Kép, from Lond., 
copt. S449. (Namenbuch, s.v: 1 8h). 


2. A MN WNIC TYPAN 


K 
ey 


On the outside of a corner stone built into the wall-angle of a watch- 
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hut half way up the path from the temple of Isis on the west side of Wady 
Me‘amil to the village at the high western quarries. TYPAN is obviously 
the beginning of a name, e. g. Tyrannion; but though I searched carefully 
I could find no trace of more letters. The same applies to KEN, which 
seems to be no more than three isolated letters. The stone is built into 
the wall about breast high at a convenient height for writing on; on the 
other hand the letters may already have been on it when it was taken for 


building. 


3. Re 


Perhaps the initials of a quarry-man. They occur twice at the high 
western quarries—once, cut deeply, the letters about 6 ins. high, on a 
big, rough block at the face next south of, and below, that on which the | 
Pancratius inscription is, and again on a small, squared block which has 
been thrown down the chute to the road below the face next north of the 
Paneratius inscription—a good way away, and quite another working. 


The letters {\{& appear on a rough block at another face lower 


down than the first and to east of it. These are lightly picked out, not 
carefully cut like the others. 


V. — DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION TO ISIS OF THE MYRIAD NAMES. 


This inscription, No. 44 in Lerronne’s Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques 
et Latines de l Egypte, Paris 1842, 1848, and No. 1258 GRR, vol. I 
(where it is incorrectly reproduced), was found by Wilkinson and the 
substance of it given by him in Journ. R. G. S., vol. If, Lond. 1830. 
Couyat-Barthoux says that he could not find the tablet bearing this 
inscription and thinks that it must have been washed away. But it is 
still lying a little above and to the west of the small building on the west 
side of Wady Me‘amil, which, on account of this inscription, I call the 
small temple of Isis. The inscription is in four lines on the side of a 
circular slab of pink granite, 1 ft. 3 ims. mm diametre and 6 ; ins. thick. 
There is a single line of lettering running about half way round on the 
inside edge on top. I took sqeezes, but the lettering is much worn and 
the stone rough, and nothing much can be got from them. 
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Wilkinson gives two versions; one on the occasion of his first visit in 
May, 1893 (MSS, vol. 30, p- 35), and the other when he went again 
in January 1826 (MSS, vol. 39, p. 29). He gives the lettering on 


top only on the first occasion, as follows :— | 


| 
Me tr | 
- 2 


y a... 
Von anot 


and the main inscription as :-— 


EK EIAIAKY DOA - J 
NY MW OAN 
Vote e Daa i 
£ ANGE OHK | 


® KBAA BAA ey To YKYPIeYENA C11 


But in = oad he gives it as :— 


ElCe1 Ay MYPIW 
rae 


NYM W 
loccé Y H PO 
CR ANE OHKE §: 


| KB AAPEIANOYKYPIOY {377 2 ore. 


‘In the hundred years since Wilkinson made his copies the letters have 
become more indistinct, especially on the top and at the end of the last 
line. My copy is as follows :— 

EICEIAIAAYIIW 
NYMWOAN 
1O0CC EYHIO 
CRANEOHKE 
IKHAATEIANY 


Letronne gives the last line as :— 
IKBAAPEIANOYTOYKYPIOYG: Bu V 
and transliterates :— 
L KB Adpecavod toi xupiov Zebaolot 
Mr. Jones, going on Wilkinson’s first version, and remarking the for- 
mula‘in, e. g., the inscription at the other temple of Isis (Tpasavod rod 
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xupiov Meyelp tpizn:) suggests that one should read (instead of Ze6ac7oi), 
Ei? 4[?]. —July 9. 

It is unfortunate_that this, the doubtful part of the inscription, should 
have become illegible. 


“VI. — INSCRIPTION NEAR THE HIGH WESTERN VILLAGE. 


An inscription beginning KAOOAIKH EKKAHCIA is reported as cut ‘in 
a green stone which abounds hereabout’ (?green porphyry) and given by 
Wirxinson, MSS, vol. 39 pp. 29-30. He says that it lay in the road 
‘below the great quarry village’. The inscription was also noted by 


’ Hume and Barron in Topography and Geology of the E. Desert of Egypt. 


Cairo 1902, and they mention in association with it some small granite 
pillars on a piece of raised ground by the side of the road, on which the 
inscription ‘possibly at one time had been borne’. 

_ Isearched, but could find no trace of the inscription. Lying on one 
of the butts at the beginning of the village was a small, light pink granite 
column, broken into two pieces, 29 ins. long: 5 ins. diam. at one 
end and 5 ins. diam. at the other. A slot 2 ins. square is cut in the 
thin end. The column had obviously been picked up and put on the 
butt by some one; possibly it is one of those seen by Hume. I found no — 


- others, and the inscribed block is certainly not lying now in the road. 


Perhaps it got built in when the road was repaired in 1933. 
The inscription is published, with the readings of both Wilkinson and 
Hume, by R. Detsaveck, Antike Porphyrwerke, Berlin, 1932, p. xxiv. 


Vil. — AN UNNOTICED STATION ON THE ROAD 
FROM KAINOPOLIS TO MYOS HORMOS. 


There is a small station of the usual type, which seems hitherto to have 
escaped notice, among the red granite hills of the Bab el Mukheinig pass. 
It lies 19.5 miles NE of el Saq‘a station, 4.3 miles SW of Deir el Atrash, 
and o.2 miles E of the ancient road (which is here coincident with the 
modern motor track), opposite to a cairn standing by the road side. 

The station consists of a group of seven rooms with rubble walls, very 
much sanded-up, and an enclosure longer than any one room, from 


8 
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whose exterior wall a trough of the usual pattern extends at right angles, 
20 ft. long, 2 ft. 14 ins. wide on its inside, 3 ft. 7 ins. from outer edge 
to outer edge, and 16 ins. deep. The buildings form a small group 
99 ft. by 35ft., built on the W side of a little hill which crops up into 





TANS | | [4 


es : 


two knolls, the highest of red granite, to the N, the lower of green 
granite, to the S. On this lower knoll is a square hut, opening to the 
W, of the usual type, with a little terrace below it. 
; Eighty paces to the SW are lines for animals, very much sanded-up, 
but of the usual kind,—an oblong enclosure 111 ft. by 75 ft. with 
two lateral partitions inside and an entrance g ft. wide in the long side 
to the N. These lines lie to the W of a low knoll of green granite which 
extends just theirb readth. By the trough at the huts, and between them 
and the animal lines, are several large fragments of pottery of familiar 
coarse make, black core and red outside. They are pieces of large, 
wide pots, roughly decorated with a festoon pattern in white. _ 
Certainly we now have a sixth station on the Kainopolis-Myos Hormos 
road, which has been needed to fit in with Strabo’s statement that there 
were seven stages along the road. But the size and situation of this little 
station, so near to the big station in Wady el Atrash, makes me think 
that it is more likely to be an intermediate halt, perhaps at the junction 
of a way up to Mons Claudianus with the main route, than one of the 
series which marked stages in the journey from the sea to the Nile. Mr. 


oe 
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Murray, who has discussed the matter before (Journ. Eg. Arch., vol. XI, 
III-IV, Oct. 1925), agrees with this opinion; it is probable that the 
missing station will be found, as he conjectures, under the sand at Bir 
Aras, some 15 miles from Kainopolis. On the other hand, on the 
road from Coptos to Berenice there is a station with two tanks, Abu 
Hegilig, only six miles north of the large station at Abu Ghusun 
(= Cabalsi of the Antonine Itinerary), which has, again, another small 
station at Abu Ghalka only six miles to the South. At neither of these 
smaller places is a departure from the main road suggested on Mr. Mur- 
ray’s map (op. cit., p. 139). 
I hope to publish plans of several other stations, and such information 
as has been gathered this year and last year, in detail, in subsequent 
numbers of the Bullenn. 





NOTICES 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS 
OF THE STAFF OF THE FACULTY. 


Warr Tayvtor, Arabie Words im English, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1933, p. 565-600, being S. P. E. Tract XXXVIII, 
2/6. 


This tract is an introduction to a branch of English philology which 
has been neglected hitherto. The Arabic loanwords in English are about 
a thousand in number (excluding derivatives), and when collected to- 
. gether under subject-headings form picturesque groups. Only the more 
common words are here quoted. 


Arabic words were taken into English through the medium of Latin. 


in the Old English period, through both Latin and French in the Middle 
English period, and from the Romanic languages or from Arabic direct 
in the Modern English period. A short historical account is given of 
how many of these words spread over Europe from Spain as a result of 
the Moorish influence in that country. 

The tract is written primarily to suggest an acceptable form and pro- 
nunciation of those Arabic words (chiefly borrowed since 1660) which 
have yet no stable form or pronunciation. Its value is increased by a 
short bibliography of philological works on the subject. 

W. T. 


Dr. Léon Watruer. 


. LPorrentation professionnelle vers les carriéres libérales et ses bases psycho- 
ai Revue Philosophique de la France et de tHvanger, t. CXVI, Paris 
age 
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. Uber pee alung fir hohere Berufen ihre psychologischen aa 
Fe pvicuatriate Zeitschrift, 8 Jahrg. N° 6, Berlin 1933. 


3. Poradnictwo zawodowe dla zawodéw wolngch 1 jego podstowy psycho- 


togiczne. Kwartalnik Psychologiezn, t. V, Poznan 1934. 


Paut Gramnpor, Athénes sous Hadrien, Le Caire, Imprimerie. 


Nationale, 1934, IX-317 pages in-8°. > 


Get ouvrage constitue le troisitme volume de histoire d’Athénes sous 
’Empire, dont les deux premiers ont été publiés dans le Recueil de tra- 
vaux de la Faculté des Lettres de ’Université Egyptienne, fascicules 1 et 
8, sous les titres : Athénes sous Auguste et Athénes de Tibére a Trajan. 

Comme pour les deux premiers volumes, les textes littéraires qu’on 
peut utiliser pour reconstituer I’histoire d’Athénes sous Hadrien sont 
aussi rares que brefs. Ici encore, les inscriptions, souvent publiées d’une 
maniére insuffisante, restent la principale source écrite. L’auteur a tenu 
4 en revoir les originaux, 4 Athénes, et a étudier, en méme temps, sur 
place, les monuments et les sculptures qui ressortissent a la période ici 
traitée. 

Athénien de gotit et dé culture, Hadrien, le plus philhelléne des em- 
pereurs, reviendra jusqu’a tr ois fois 4 Athénes, sa cité préfér ée, apres y 
avoir séjourné déja avant son accession au tréne et y avoir exercé les 
fonctions d’archonte. 

Athénes lui doit une derniére renaissance, qui se survit, aujourd’ hui 
encore, dans les ruines des somptueux monuments dont il couvrit la ville, 
tels ?Olympieion, 1a bibliothé¢que qui porte son nom, un aqueduc. Méme 
il Yenrichit d’un quartier nouveau, la «Nouvelle Athénes ». 

Peu aimé & Rome, il était idole des Athéniens et saisissait, il I’a écrit 
lui-méme, tous les prétextes pour les combler de ses faveurs. 

Un premier chapitre est consacré au premier séjour d’Hadrien A Athé- 
nes, en 124/125, & Lactivité de l!'empereur en cette ville, qu'il dote lut- 
méme d'une constitution nouvelle, s'inspirant des lois de Dracon et de 
Solon, aux honneurs que lui décernérent les Athéniens en cette occasion : 
une treiziéme tribu est instituées pour commémorer cette premiére visite 
et Hadrien prend place parmi les éponymes. 
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Le deuxiéme et le troisitme séjour de l’empereur & Athénes, en 128/ 
129 et 131/139 font Yobjet du deuxitme chapitre. L’événement le plus 
important est la consécration du temple de Zeus Olympios, enfin achevé, 
grace 4 1a munificence du souverain. 

Le chapitre troisisme a pour titre «Les étrangers } Athdnes». On' y 
reléve trés peu de ces Romains de la haute société qui visitaient en si 
grand nombre la cité des arts et des lettres aux époques précédentes. 
Les Athéniens élevaient-ils moins de statues aux Romains de marque 
maintenant qu’ils jouissaient de 1a pleine faveur impériale ou bien faut-il 
attribuer au hasard des découvertes 1a rareté des bases de statues érigées 
a de grands personnages? On ne sait. I] y a 1a une lacune que viendront 
combler, nous lespérons, les fouilles américaines de PAgora qui ont 
donné déja tant de beaux résultats”, 

Parmi les non-Romains qui visittrent Athénes sous Hadrien, il faut 
signaler les nombreux Helldnes qui représentérent leur cité 4 linaugura- 
tion du temple de Zeus et, surtout, le plus célebre des sophistes du 
temps, Polémon, chargé par l'empereur de prononcer, en cette occasion 
le discours officiel. 

Le chapitre quatriéme est réservé aux « Institutions politiques». De la 
constitution nouvelle donnée par Hadrien aux Athéniens sur leur de- 
mande, nous ne connaissons guére que le nom. Mais on peut sup poser 
qu'elle était plus démocratique que celle qu’elle remplacait et qu’Athénes 
vit ses priviléges de ville libre plus respectés que jamais. A cette consti- 
tution, on doit, semble-t-il, rattacher la loi d’Hadrien relative & Lexpor- 
tation de Vhuile, dont le texte est, encore aujourd’hui, exposé a sa place 
primitive, sur ’Agora romaine , 

Le fait le plus important & noter ici est la création du Panhellénion. 
Cette «Société des nations» grecques, instituée par Hadrien, pour don- 
ner une consécration & la primauté d’Athénes, ot elle siégeait, était, 
notamment, chargée de vérifier les titres des cités qui revendiquaient le 
titre de colonies grecques. 


") M. J. H. Oliver, membre de I’'American School of classical Studies, 4 Athdnes, 
veut bien nous écrire que de nombreuses inscriptions d’époque romaine ont été trou- 
vées ces derniers temps, dans la fouille de Agora, sans préciser I’époque & laquelle 
appartiennent ces textes encore inédits. 
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Dans les « Antiquités religieuses » (chap. v), l’auteur étudie tout ce qui 
intéresse Eleusis et ses Mystéres, les rapports d’Athénes avec Delphes et 
Délos et réserve une place importante aux cultes égyptiens, fort en vogue, 
semble-t-il, & cette époque, en Attique. Le culte impérial n’est pas né- 
gligé. Pour les cultes locaux, A noter quil faut sans doute placer sous 
Hadrien un calendrier liturgique conservé & Oxford et qui fait ici objet 
d'une étude nouvelle. 

En créant un Panthéon & Athdnes, Hadrien compléte Pceuvre com- 
mencée avec le Panhellénion : c’est comme 1a consécration de 1a primauté 
de sa cité de prédilection dans le domaine religieux, en Orient. 

_ Le chapitre sixiéme « Athénes et les Athéniens », réunit Je peu que nous 
connaissons de fa vie sociale et économique du temps. Athénes souffrait 
alors d'une crise financiére si grave qu’elle songea & mettre en vente I’ile 
sainte de Délos. Hadrien vint 4 son secours en lui donnant Céphallénie et 
ses revenus et en faisant procéder, chaque année, & des distributions 
de bié. 

Une longue inscription ot I’on avait d’abord reconnu un cadastre, puis 
une table de fondation alimentaire (Mommsen) regoit ici une interpréta- 
tion nouvelle. L’opinion de Mommsen, bien qu’unanimement admise n’est 
pas soutenable. Nous avons siirement affaire ici 4 un registre de ventes 
immobihires, tel qu’on en connait, par exemple, dans I’fle de Ténos. 

Le dernier chapitre s’occupe des Lettres et des Arts. Les lettres sont 
peu florissantes, malgré lintérét que leur porte l’empereur. Mais Athénes 
commence a prendre la téte de la seconde sophistique, la reine du temps, 
avec Lollianos et bientét aprés, avec le plus célebre des sophistes, Hérode 
Atticus. 

Pour la philosophie, nous possédons un document du plus haut inté- 
rét, la lettre de Plotine relative 4 1a succession de I’école d'Epicure et le 
rescrit d'Hadrien, obtenu par l’impératrice; il autorise le chef de cette 
école, un citoyen romain, & tester & la maniére grecque. Autant dire 
quil est libre de choisir son successeur méme parmi les non-Romains, 
droit que revendiquait 1a secte pour ne pas risquer d’étre dirigée par des 
incapables. 


Plusieurs monuments, dont les ruines subsistent encore, permettent 
de dégager les caractéres généraux de l’architecture athénienne du temps, 
architecture qui se romanise et vise a l’effet et au luxe. 
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L’auteur ne sest pas contenté de décrire ces édifices en utilisant les . 


travaux les plus récents. Pour les deux monuments les plus importants, 
POlympieion et la bibliothéque d’Hadrien, des observations faites sur 
place Paménent a rejeter des hypotheses récemment émises. 

Pour la sculpture, une attention toute spéciale a été réservée aux por- 
traits, dont deux comptent parmi les plus remarquables que nous ait 
laissés l’époque impériale : il s’agit du buste d’Hadrien, trouvé a POlym- 
pieion, et de celui ot l’on reconnaissait & tort Hérode Atticus ou le rol 
Rhoimétalkés. Ce serait plutét celui du sophiste Polémon. 

I faut probablement aussi dater du temps d’Hadrien les bas-reliefs de 
la scéne du thédtre de Dionysos, que l’on supposait étre, au plus tard, 
du temps de Néron : le personnage présenté au dieu par des déesses 
locales ne serait autre qu’Antinotis divinisé aprés s’étre sacrifié pour 
Hadrien, en se jetant dans le Nil. 

Avec Hadrien, Athénes renait et sa foi dans Vavenir s'exprime dans la 
création de trois éres, celle dHadrien, celle des Olympiades et celle des 
Panathénées, qui semblent marquer que la cité part, avec une confiance 
rajeunie, vers des destinées nouvelles. 
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